FORNIA ; 


A California Schoolmaster in the “Days of °54-56” 





An A. S.C. Installation 
Auditorium, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Wa H. Gomper, Archstect 


Seating:--as in all 
School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S. C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


il  — —EE 
An A S.C. Auditorium Installation 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N.Y 

‘mH Comper, Architect 


An A S.C Auditorium Installation. Cossitt Avenue Junior High School, La Grange, fll 
Chulde © Smith, Architects 8 


~ ¢. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Los Angeles Fresno Sacramento Oakland Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 


San Francisco 
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The Truth About Margarine [Oleomargarine] 


What are YOU telling 


your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 

Why is it endorsed by the foremost nutrition ex- 
perts of the world? 

Why should children eat it? 

Why is it economical? 

What are its advantages in cooking? 


These Helpful Bulletins 


(sent free on request) 
supply the facts for 


accurate and authoritative answers Oe eee 
Booklet—“Questions and Answers About Margarine” 


Bulletin No. 8—Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington 
ton Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the 
People November 4, 1924. 


Bulletin No. 9—‘Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 


Bulletin No. 10—‘The Composition and Food Value of Mar- 
garine.” 


Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 
Bulletin No. 12—‘False Advertising.” 


Extra copies of any or all of the above for use 
by your pupils sent free on request. 


Na a 


PIO Ee SACO LEE BER | See A SRO CoS Poe eee 


Institute of berger Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial 

and business offices, area Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San Francisco 

Postoffice, January 23, 6, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, 
2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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Department of Educational Travel 


Hawaii via the Three R’s 


By IrENE CoWLEY 


The three r’s of steamship travel between 
Southern California and Hawaii are “rest,” 
“recreation” and “relaxation,” the sea-going 
substitutes for the three r’s of the school-room 
which are left far behind as the great white bird 


which joins the two sunny lands leaves its: 


haven on the mainland. 


On a liner, detached from both the land which 
you leave and the one to which you are going, 
rest is the keynote of your activities. To sink 
into one’s comfortable deck-chair with a favor- 
ite book, or beside a new and congenial ship- 
board acquaintance with no interruptions im- 
minent; to gaze out over seemingly limitless 
expanse of ocean in the direction of that vivid 
Hawaii, a semi-tropical breeze ruffling the 
hair; to feel that for you clocks and calendars 
do not exist—this is the physical rest that is 
yours after the strenuous months that have 
just passed. 


Hardly has the skyline of Los Angeles 
merged into the horizon before you have be- 
come acquainted with your fellow-passengers 
of the next six days, for with the informal 
grand march around the deck led by the ship’s 


—Courtesy of Los Angeles S. S. Co. 


band, a joyful, carefree note of cordiality is at 
once struck. With the popular election of 
deck-sports chairman for the voyage, with the 
signing up for various tournaments from bridge 
to shuffle-board, and with the actual participa- 
tion in games, impromptu stunts and other 
shipboard pastimes—dignity and responsibility 
drop from one’s shoulders, and the feeling of 


ALASKA 


Escorted Tour June 28 and July 2, $250 Up 


Glacier-Yellowstone—18 days 
Glacier Park—14 days........... 
Jasper Park—14 days. 
Yellowstone—All expenses ot 
Yosemite—8 days, all expenses 
Feather River, 9 days, all expenses 
Lake Tahoe—9 days, all expenses 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Bidg., San Francisco 


EMERALD BAY CAMP AND HOTEL 


Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped. 
Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, Bath- 
ing, Tramping. Good auto road from State 
Highway. Open May 26th. Address NEL- 
SON L. SALTER, Prop., Emerald Bay P. O., 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 672 
Market St., San Francisco. 


WAIKIKI BEACH, HONOLULU ? 
Warm, Tropical Surf, Where the Tired Teacher Can Recreate Herself in the Balmy Sea. 
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TEACHERS BUREAU OF INSURANCE 
HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED THE 


LIFE INCOME BOND 
PROVIDING A RETIREMENT INCOME 


VAN SLYKE & NIDIFFER 
660 Market St., Suite 311, San Francisco Telephone Douglas 7700 
Conference for Teachers—Saturdays, 9:00 to 12:30 p. m. 
Other times by appointment 


ut 













omradeship which comes from recreation takes 
at heir place. 
of Rest and recreation added together in a EU RO PE 
wi hanged environment produce a relaxation, a 





ge fpiexurious “letting-down,” a well-earned indo- NEXT SUMMER 


ence which is as necessary in this hurried age 
4s sleep—a fact which professional men and Plan next summer’s vacation now. Our 
women are coming to recognize in increasing booklets are ready, our plans are complete. 


‘ sats Three sailings. June 16-22 and July 5. 
numbers. For the possession A this illusive Solendit. hinthicia aad’ gatnndlly con. 
ondition, many turn instinctive y to & een voy- ducted. Write now for illustrated folder. 
age with not so much the destination in mind 


as for the shipboard relaxation they know they THE CLARK-SON TOURS 


need. California 
Nowhere on the Seven Seas is such relaxa- 


ion to be found as this on the liners which 
ply the southern route from Los Angeles to the 
sun-warmed shores of Hawaii. For this route 
s affirmed by mariners to be the smoothest 
or its length to be found on any ocean in the 
world—a route which makes of sea voyaging 
a daily refreshment, encouraging every pleasure 
nown to ocean travel. And for those to whom 
4 sea voyage in the past has been merely a 
means of getting somewhere, and the quicker 
e better, such a smooth, serene voyage is a 
new and undreamed of delight. 

The three r’s of shipboard travel on this 
southern route, then, are fitting preliminaries 
0 the higher studies of a vacation on the tran- 
quil, palm-dotted islands, fished out of the semi- 
topic sea by the ancient gods of Hawaii. 
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—Courtesy of Los Angeles S. S. Co. 
SURF-RIDERS OF WAIKIKI 
Handsome Lads, Like Greek Gods from the Skies, Speed Shoreward on the Thundering 
Combers of the Pacific. 
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Special Train from California 
For N. €: cA. Convention 


Leaving Los Angeles June 26 
San Francisco June 27 
Early Applications for Reservations Urged 


of startling beanty— 
along 1406 miles of rivers 
—across magnificent mountain- 
ranges and rich fertile valleys, 
through prosperous, thriving cities. An. 
education in the vastness and progress 
of America, accompanied by every 
travel buxury. 


May we help arrange your itinerary? 


Northern Pacific Ry 
Cc. G.A. 


J. P. Roddy, G.A. J. . 
ock ‘ 510 1 yo 
a Bidg 0 Generel Bide 


~ You may book passage to Europe 
at any Northern Pacific office. 
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Organization Chart—Walter R. Hepner, Superintendent 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Meeting of Board of Directors 
April 13, 1928 


OARD OF DIRECTORS of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association met at 
the Hotel Oakland on Friday, April 13, 
1928, at six o’clock p. m. President 
Mark Keppel presided. There were pres- 
ent the following directors: 


Robert L. Bird Roy Good 

Ed. 1. Cook Fred M. Hunter 
Walter B. Crane Ira C. Landis 
Clarence W. Edwards Thaddeus H. Rhodes 


On invitation of the President, the fol- 
lowing department heads were also pres- 
ent: Vaughan MacCaughey, editor, 
Sierra Educational News; Robert W. 
Spangler, business manager; Mabel Bog- 
gess, assistant secretary, and Sam M. 
Chaney, manager, Division of Placement. 

The first business was the opening of 
bids for printing of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. Proposals for the contract 
were read from a number of prominent 
California printing establishments, and 
were carefully considered. Mr. Spangler 
and Mr. MacCaughey made statements 
concerning the printing of the magazine. 
As the proposition involved a consider- 
able amount of money, the letting of the 
contract was continued until the Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary had the 
opportunity to consider all matters con- 
cerned and make their report at the June 
meeting of the Board. 


Mr. Chaney then reported concerning 
the Placement Work. His report showed 
that from the first of January. to date, 53 
teachers had been placed. During the 
year 1927 the amount saved to teachers 
by the Placement Division at Berkeley 
was $21,002.34 over what they would 
have paid, had they been placed by the 
teachers agencies at the regular fees. 

Mr. Spangler was complimented upon 
the showing which he had made in the 
matter of securing advertisements. The 
appreciation of the Association was also 
expressed to Mr. MacCaughey for the 
manner in which he had conducted af- 
fairs. The report from Mr. William G. 
Carr, as to his activities in the Depart- 
ment of Research, was read. Upon con- 


sideration by the Board, Mr. Carr was 
complimented for the able manner in 
which he had handled the various prob- 
lems presented and was asked to continue 
along the same lines of activity. 


The financial report of the Executive 
Secretary showed that the membership 
to date was 30,701 and that the funds of 
the Association were all in excellent con- 
dition, was read and was ordered placed 
on file. 


tr the suggestion of the Executive 
Secretary, it was ordered that certain 
telief might be given to the Southern 
Section Secretary because of the in- 
creased amount of business which had 
come to the Association through the 
membership and placement work being 
carried on at Los Angeles. 


The matter of certification was con- 
sidered upon the request of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who desired that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the President for the study of 
this important. matter. The said com- 
mittee is to co-operate with the State De- 
partment of Education in order that a 
report might be presented in 1929, 


Mr. Crane then presented the matter 
of affiliation. It was decided that any 
state-wide organization within Cali- 
fornia, with a membership of at least 
1,000 members who are also members 
of the California Teachers Association, 
might be affiliated without representation 
from the several geographical units; the 
incumbent president, however, of said 
Association to be an ex-officio member of 
the State Council of the California 
Teachers Association. It was further 
moved and carried that the presidents of 


_any state-wide organizations which hold 


conferences in conjunction with state 
conventions held in conformity with the 
statutes — the only two of which organ- 
izations at present being the California 
Association of Schools Superintendents 
and the California High School Principals 
Association—might be, if they desired, 
affiliated bodies of the California 
Teachers Association and the presidents 
of the same then would be members ex- 
officio of the State Council of Education 
during their incumbéncy. 
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Upon the request of the Kindergarten- 
Teachers Association of Los Angeles, 
the Board of Directors passed favorably 
upon the matter of requesting the 
C. T. A. Legislative Committee to raise 
the limit of the state kindergarten tax 
from fifteen cents to twenty cents and to 
also remove the one-mile limit now pre- 
vailing in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. This matter had been passed 
upon previously by the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee but the endorsement of 
the Directors was added to the endorse- 
ment of the above-mentioned Commit- 
tee. 

Director Hunter next made a report on 
the matter of Council Committees. It 
was the unanimous consensus of opin- 
ion that the different Council Commit- 
tees of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion should not be allowed to expend any 
money for committee activity unless per- 
mission for the same had been secured 
previously from the Board of Directors 
of this Association. 


R. Cloud then discussed the Vir- 

ginia plan for securing and keeping 
membership in the State Association. 
In Virginia the different section Council 
members are made responsible each for 
125 teachers in their particular neigh- 
borhoods. It is expected that they will 
secure at least 100 members out of their 
group. This plan has worked so well, 
not only in Virginia but in other states 
in the East, that 100 per cent enrollment 


is maititained because of the activity of-- 


the Council members. The Directors de- 
clared themselves as being heartily in fa- 
vor of such a plan of action and expressed 
the desire that the Sections would adopt 
such a plan. 

Upon the request of the Executive 
Secretary, it was ordered that the Sec- 
tion presidents and secretaries be called 
together in September, 1928, to discuss 
plans for the coming year. 

The matter of 100 per cent certificates 
in the California Teachers Association 
was discussed. The Executive Secretary 
was instructed to prepare a 100 per cent 
membership certificate for inspection at 
the June meeting, the idea being that all 
schools which have a membership of 100 
per cent in our Association should be 
supplied with these certificates, so that 
they might be displayed in the schools. 


ROUP Life Insurance then received 

very considerable attention. Direc- 
tor Rhodes presented the report of the 
Committee on Insurance, consisting of 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Good and himself, and 
recommended that certain changes in the 
California Insurance Law should be re- 
quested in order that the California 
Teachers Association might take advan- 
tage of Group Insurance. The Board 
unanimously endorsed Mr. Rhodes’ re- 
quest and the Secretary was instructed to 
so notify the Legislative Committee. 


The Secretary then requested the Di- 
rectors to create a new form of member- 
ship in the California Teachers Associ- 
ation, to be known as an “honorary life 
membership,” whereby anyone who had 
left active work in the profession might 
be honored by the Association. An hon- 
orary life membership would carry with 
it all of the rights and privileges of reg- 
ular active membership; the recipient, 
however, of such honor would be freed 
from payment of all further dues. The 
matter received favorable discussion and 
upon motion of Mr. Hunter, seconded by 
Mr. Bird, Honorable Will C. Wood, J. 
W. Linscott and Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain were named as the first three hon- 
orary life members of our Association. 


Upon the report of Mr. Crane, Mr. 
Rhodes moved and Mr. Good seconded 
that anyone who had paid dues for 
thirty consecutive years and presented 
receipts in evidence thereof, should be 
designated a “life member” of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Also; that 
upon the payment of dues in advance for 
twenty-five years—the said dues to be 
pro-rated to the general Association and 
the Section in which ‘the said life mem- 
ber resided, the one so paying should be 
constituted a Life Member of the Associ- 
ation. 


[" having been the practice of the As- 
sociation in times past to keep the 
funds under three names—the California 
Council of Education, the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, and the California Teachers 
Association—it was ordered that in fu- 
ture all funds belonging to this Associa- 
tion should be kept under the corporate 
name and all business conducted by the 
Association should be conducted under 
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said corporate name of the California 
Teachers Association. 

No further business appearing, the 
meeting was adjourned.—Roy W. Croup, 
State Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of New Board of Directors 
April 14, 1928 
HE new Board of Directors met im- 
mediately upon the adjournment of 
the meeting of the State Council. 
There were present: 
Mark Keppel, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles Re-elected 
Robert L. Bird, County Superintendent 
of Schools, San Luis Obispo....Re-elected 
Henry G. Clement, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Redlands, to succeed Ira 
Elected 
Sacra- 
Re-elected 
Walter B. Crane, Principal Metropoli- 
tan High School, Los Angeles.Re-elected 

Clarence W. Edwards, County Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Fresno Re-elected 

Roy Good, District Superintendent of 

Schools, Ft. Bragg Re-elected 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, City Superin- 

tendent of Schools, San Francisco, to 

succeed Thaddeus H. Rhodes......Elected 

Fred M. Hunter, City Superintendent 

of Schools, Oakland Re-elected 

On motion of Mr. Good, Mark Keppel 
was nominated as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors and President of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. No other 
nominations being in order, the secretary 
called for the motion, and Mr. Keppel 
was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Hunter placed Roy Good in nomi- 
nation for Vice President, and Mr. Goud 
was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Crane then nominated Roy W. 
Cloud for Treasurer. There being no 
other nominations, the election was 
unanimous. 

On motion of Mr. Edwards, seconded 
by Mr. Hunter, The Oakland Bank was 
named as the depository for the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association for the follow- 
ing year. 

No other business being presented, 
the directors adjourned to meet again at 
the offices of the State Executive Secre- 
tary, 508 Sheldon Building,San Francisco, 
Saturday, June 2nd, 1928, at 10 o’clock 
A. M.—Roy W. Cloud, State Executive 
Secretary. 


E. I. Cook, Junior College, 


CALIFORNIA JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


T the request of Superintendent William 

John Cooper, Superintendent Mark Keppel, 
President of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, called a meeting of the joint legislative 
committee of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion and of the California School Superintend- 
ents. The meeting convened in the office of the 
State Executive Secretary at 10 o’clock a.m. Fri- 
day, April 13, and the following were present: 

Mark Keppel, George C. Bush, Charles 
Camper, L. E. Chenoweth, A. R. Clifton, A. J. 
Cloud, A. R. Cooperrider, Walter Crane, R. W. 
Everett, M. A. Gauer, Roy Good, J. F. Graham, 
Minnie M. Gray, E. G. Gridley, Joseph M. 
Gwinn, Walter Hepner, Catherine G. Hooton, 
C. D. Jones, Ira C. Landis, Louis P. Linn, F. F. 
Martin, Mary Mooney, Paul Stewart, F. L. 
Thurston and Roy W. Cloud. Homer Martin 
represented the High School Principals Associa- 
tion. Superintendent William John Cooper, Sam 
H. Cohn and Nicholas Ricciardi represented the 
Department of Education. 

The legislation considered at the previous 
meeting of the committee, which was as follows, 
was reaffirmed: 

A—Sabbatical leave. 

B—Improvement of tenure. 

C—Retirement salaries. 

D—Apportionment of school funds. 

E—Classification of school districts. 

F—Adequate state support for junior colleges. 

G—Junior high school legislation for the purpose 


of facilitating the establishment and operation of 
junior high schools. 
H—Legislation in regard to transportation. 


I—Legislation to stimulate the consolidation of 
school districts. 


J—The appointment of a committee to study the 
County Unit Plan and to make a report thereon at 
the April meeting. 

K—An amendment to the Consolidated School 
District Law, giving the County Superintendent of 
Schools power to call a consolidated election when- 
ever in his judgment it is advisable to do so. 

L—tThe passage of legislation applying to the 
County Superintendency the salary conditions which 
apply to Superior Judges. 


Amendment 26 


Superintendent Cooper explained in detail 
Amendment 26 and the legislation which is to be 
considered following the passage of that amend- 
ment. The committee unanimously reapproved 
the amendment. 

The legislation to follow Amendment No. 26 
is as follows: 

1. To amend Section 1517 to read as follows: 

Sec. 1517. There is hereby created a state board 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Twenty-Five Years of California School Costs 


WituraM G. Carr 


Division of Research, California Teachers 
Association 


interested groups have waged a 

determined attack upon the al- 
leged “high cost” of education in Cali- 
fornia. The surveys promoted by the 
California Taxpayers Association’ fur- 
nish typical illustrations of the attempts 
of one highly-organized group to compel 
tax reduction, especially school tax re- 
duction. 

School administrators also have been de- 
votedly interested in the problems of school 
finances. School people everywhere have made 
sincere and successful efforts to secure the 
maximum return for public school expendi- 
tures. 

Those people who most loudly demand 
that the schools get along with less 
money are generally inclined to depre- 
cate the economy efforts of school people. 

These “tax reductionists” make much 
of comparative figures on educational 
costs over a period of years. They lament 
the increase in school costs and jump 
blindly to the conclusion that such in- 
creases are not justified by the increased 
services rendered. 

It is this particular assumption of the 
tax reductionists that the present article 
wishes to examine. What are the facts in 
regard to the increased cost of our schools 
over the last quarter century? What factors 
have been responsible for this increase? Is 
this increase justified by additional services 
from the school? 


There are five, and only five, possible 
reasons for increases in school costs, 
namely: 

1. Decreased purchasing power of the dollar. 

2. Increase in attendance. 

3. Lengthening the period of service (the 
school year). 

4. New forms of school service. 

5. Waste. 


Elementary schools and high schools 


1. Surveys of Santa Paula, and of Kern, Sonoma 
and San Diego Counties have been published by this 
organization. These publications will repay careful 
and critical study. See, for example, George C. Jen- 
sen, “Attack on California Schools Exposed,” in 
Sierra Mducational News, February, 1927. 


LD ims the last two years various 


are best studied separately from one an- 
other because of the differing rates of 
increase which the enrollments in these 
two institutions have experienced. The 
facts necessary to the solution of the 
problem are given in Table I. 

The relative effects of each of the five 
factors mentioned above, on high school 
and elementary school costs separately 
(over the 25-year period from “1901 to 
1926), will now be estimated: 


HIGH SCHOOL 


The maintenance cost of California 
high schools in 1901 was nearly one mil- 
lion dollars’, The cost of maintaining 
schools in 1926 was about 2.22 times 
what it was in 1901. Maintenance in 
1926, on exactly the same basis as 1901, 
was thus 2.22 times the cost in 1901. This 
amounts to slightly over two million dol- 
lars ($2,024,154). 

If the school of 1901 could be set down 
(by some magic influence) in the eco- 
nomic situation of 1926, with exactly the 
same equipment, the same number of 
pupils, the same teachers’ salaries, the 
same supplies and so on, they would cost 
over twice as much to run. 


This is because the 1926 dollar buys less 
than the 1901 dollar. This increase in cost 
is entirely independent of any change in the 
schools themselves. It is an economic change, 
not subject in any way to the control of the 
school administrator. 

The high schools of 1901, however, 
were not the same as the high schools of 
1926. The outstanding and obvious dif- 
ference is the vast increase in number of 
pupils for whom high school education is 
provided. The average daily attendance 
in California high schools (during the 
twenty-five years under discussion) in- 
creased 1488 per cent. Two conditions 
are responsible for this increase: 

(1) The population of California has 
rapidly increased ; 

2. Sources of all statistics and estimates are given 
in the footnotes to Table I. 
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High School Costs 1901 and 1926 


FIGURE 1 


—For increase 
in service. 
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year. 
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RSS AANA RASA” RAS —Cheapened dollar. 
—1901 costs. 
1901 1901 1901 


costs in costs in costs in 
1926 1926 
dollars. dollars 
for 1926 
attendance. attendance 
during 1926 
school year. 


Read this chart as follows: The cost of maintaining high schools in California in 1901 
was about 1 million dollars. In 1926 the cost of maintaining high schools in California was 
about 40 million dollars. The several segments of the last bar on the right of the chart 
show the reasons for this increase in costs. 


See note to Table I for source of all data presented in this chart. 
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TABLE I 


Cost of maintenance 
Average daily attendance 
Index of school costs 
Length of term 


$5, 857, "81 
1 


“Te Schools 

1926 
$52,008,286 
88,730 576,448 10,518 
100 222 100 
166 180 166 


High Schools 
1901 1926 
$911,781 


Figures on costs and average daily attendance and the 1926 figures on length of term are from the 
Biennial Reports of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Index of school costs is based on corsiul calculations made by the National Industrial Conference Board 


and published in its Bulletin, September, 


Length of high school term for 1901 is de available and is assumed to equal length of elementary schoo) 
term for the same year. Length of elementary school term for 1901 is from United States Bureau of Edv. 


cation, Bulletin 42, 1925, page 12. 


(2) A larger percentage of the popula- 
tion goes to high school. 

To furnish a high school education in 
1926 at the 1901 standard (using the de- 
preciated 1926 dollar) to 1488 per cent 
more pupils, would require $32,143,566". 
CALE today supplies high 

school education therefore with de- 
preciated dollars to more pupils. It sup- 
plies this education also over a substan- 
tially longer period of time. In 1901 the 
school term was 166 days; in 1926 it was 
181 days. This is an increase of 9 per 
cent. Increasing $32,143,566 by 9 per 
cent gives the true cost of 1926 education 
on a 1901 basis. This amount is $35,- 
036,478. 

The actual expenditure for high school 
maintenance in 1926 was $39,747,714. 
The actual increase in cost which alone 
can be charged to increased services is 
roughly five million dollars. See Fig- 
ure I. 

Just what proportion of this five mil- 
lion dollars represents extra service and 
what part may represent waste (above 
the 1901 level) cannot be ascertained. 

Everyone does know that school serv- 
ice has been greatly improved and ex- 
tended. There has been some waste, of 
course, for there is waste in every human 
undertaking. 

Consider, however, how large an in- 
crease in service has been secured 
through the expenditure of this extra 
five million dollars. One is bound to 
conclude that the amount of waste is 
very small. 

It is this five million dollars which has 
made the high school of today so much 
better than the high school of 1901. 

About one and one-half million dollars 
was spent for the highly practical and 
excellent Smith-Hughes Vocational and 


3. This figure is obtained by increasing the $2,- 
024,154 by 1488 per cent. 


Homemaking courses, which were not 
available to the children in 1901. 


The remaining three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars provided Junior College 
classes for over 2000 youths; gave a 
vastly improved library service; rendered 
new services in psychological and med- 
ical examination and guidance, widened 
and extended the community relation- 
ships of the high schools, and paid 12,00 
high school teachers for their two or 
three extra years in training. 

Can any institution, public or private, 
show a more striking record of economy 
and service than do the public high 
schools of California? 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A detailed evaluation of the effects of 
the five factors which increase element- 
ary school costs is not necessary. By 
applying the same procedure as_ was 
done above for high schools and by using 
the facts for elementary schools, as given 
in Table I, the following results are 
revealed: 

The decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar would have made it necessary 
to spent thirteen million dollars in 1926 
instead of the six million dollars in 190] 
to support elementary schools. Element- 
ary school attendance increased 205 per 
cent over the same period, which would 
have made the 1901 costs amount to 
about twenty-nine and one-half million 
dollars in 1926. 


The length of school term increased 
8.4 per cent. The elementary schools of 
1901 would have cost $42,990,327 i in 1926 
for exactly the same services. The actual 
cost in 1926 was $52,008,286. The nine 
million dollars difference between $52,- 
008,286 and $42,990,327 represents largely 
increased services and, doubtless, some 
waste. See Figure II. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Elementary School Costs 1901 and 1926 | 


FIGURE 2 
60 


—For increase 
in service. 


—Increased 
attendance. 
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—Cheapened 
dollar. 


attendance. attendance 
during 1926 
school year. 

Read this chart as follows: The cost of maintaining elementary schools in California 
in 1901 was about 6 million dollars. In 1926 the cost of maintaining elementary schools in 
California was about 52 million dollars. The several segments of the last bar on the right 
of the chart show the reasons for this increase in costs. 

See note to Table I for source of all data presented in this chart. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

HE nine million dollars have in- 

creased the services of the elementary 
schools in various ways. Some of it sup- 
plied special education for physically 
handicapped children, for children with 
speech defects, and for children of migra- 
tory laborers. 

Still more was spent to increase the 
library service of the elementary schools‘. 
An enlarged and improved curriculum is 
administered. Health service has been 
improved. Part of the increase was spent 
to pay 22,000 teachers for two to four 
years of extra training. The services 
of the elementary schools have been 
widened in a thousand ways with this 
nine million dollars a year. 

The public elementary and high 


schools of California have a record of 
which every tax-payer may be proud. 


4. The number of books per pupil has more than 
trebled since 1901. 


Public School Week 
Frep J. Hart 

Manager, California Farm Bureau Monthly 

This is reprinted from a Farm Bureau Monthly 
to show the school people of California what certain 
groups are thinking.—Ed. 

April 23 to 24 is Public School Week. This 
week has been set aside to stimulate a greater 
interest on the part of the parents in the public 
schools. It is your duty to take a greater 
interest in the affairs of your children’s schools. 

If parents took a greater interest, we would 
have better schools and fewer laws, such as the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act, passed by the last Leg- 
islature, and which practically gives a teacher 
a job for life if you have allowed her to teach 
three years in one school. 

If you are a director of a country school, 
don’t hire your teacher for a third year, unless 
you see a lawyer first or want to give her the 
school for life or until she or he desires to give 
up the position. Under the Tenure Act, which 
was passed by the last Legislature, after a 
teacher has taught three years the local direc- 
tors have no longer authority to dismiss her, 
as the law states that she shall automatically 
become a permanent teacher and can be dis- 
charged only for moral turpitude and other spe- 
cific things, and then not by the local directors, 
but. by a board specifically set up by the bill. 

When the next Legislature passes the Stand- 
ard Teachers’ Salary Bill, then indeed will our 
schools have barred from the ranks of their 


At small increases in expenditure they 
are supplying services of inestimable 
value and scope to the children and peo- 
ple of California. Even judged by 1901 
standards the amount of waste is insig- 
nificant. By every modern standard of 
school service California is receiving a 
rich return on her investment in public 
education. 

The true increase for elementary and 
high schools combined is about fourteen 
million dollars’. Considering (1) the ad- 
ditional services thus secured, (2) the 
increased social importance of these serv- 
ices, and (3) the greatly increased capac- 
ity of California to afford education for 
its children, the conclusion is inescapable 
that the tax reductionists must turn their 
attention elsewhere than to the public 
schools in their search for sources of 
waste and inefficiency. 


5. This is less than 1 cent per day per inhabitant 
of the state. 


teachers the cream of the rising generation, 
and one by one the present able teachers will 
seek other lines of endeavor as their only hope 
of advancement in their chosen profession will 
depend upon the death or moral lapse of the 
one just ahead of them in the profession, and 
even then, because of the Standard Salary Bill, 
they cannot hope to be paid according to their 


ability as a teacher. 
* Ok * 


To Teacher 
ENTLE teacher, meek and mild, 
Guard thee well the little child; 
If the school board does not pay; 
Yours the glory, anyway. 


Lift your eyes and struggle on, 
Hoping for a better dawn, 
When for heart’s blood you dispense, 
You'll receive fair recompense. 
—Nina WILLIs WALTER, 
Utah Street School, Los Angeles. 
Fresno State Teachers College 
Summer Session 
IRESNO Chamber of Commerce believes in 
Education. The Summer School of the 
Fresno State Teachers College is not: held in 
Fresno but at Huntington Lake. Notwith- 
standing the fact-that the City of Fresno does 
not receive any monetary returns from the 
Summer School, the Chamber of Commerce 
each year pays the advertising costs of the 


‘Fresno State Teachers College Summer School. 
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A Cross-Section of a Community’ 


A Survey of Humboldt County, California 


Georce C. JENSEN, Principal Sacramento High School 
Formerly Director Division of Research, California Teachers Association 


NY study into social development, into 
waste, into taxation, ‘or into any other 
phase of a modern community involves 
inevitably the examination of long ar- 
ray of private, semi-private and public 


Of course, if one is concerned only with the 
internal administration and operation of a single 
activity, such as the schools, it is conceivable 
that the study may not pass beyond the strict 
boundaries of that activity. But, the moment 
that one touches an element—such as taxation 
and waste—which is common to all activities, all 
boundary lines give way. 

It is impossible to make a study of taxation, 
for instance, without crossing into the field of 
prices, for taxes are merely a special kind of 
price—a price fixed by the government for those 
services and commodities which wé buy directly 
or indirectly through the instrumentality of the 
government. 

Likewise, it is impossible to consider the mat- 
ter of waste without considering all kinds of 
waste—industrial, private, public and all others. 


A Common Error 


It is all too common to regard schools, and 
other phases of governmental activity, as though 
they are something apart from the rest of the 
modern complex community; as though the sins 
which the schools commit are not committed by 
every other institution—both private and public. 


(1) The survey, of which this report is the result, 
was conducted, during the summer of 1927, under 
the auspices of the Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege and the California Teachers Association, Divi- 
sion of Research. 

Besides the persons directly connected with the 
College the writer is indebted to the following 
Persons who assisted in the gathering and in the 
interpreting of the data ’ 

Mr. E. V. Cain, Mr. R, T. Case, Mr. G. E. Griffith, 
Mrs. M. H, Jensen, Mr. Adolph Rigast, Rev. Jack 
R. Rountree, Mr. W. M. Wright, and Mrs. Katharine 
Zane, 

Appreciation is also expressed for the cooperation 
of County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Robert 


Bugbee and of other county officials who furnished 
data. 


Of course, that fact does not excuse the schools, 
but it does not wipe out: the sins of the other 
institutions, either. 

The truth, which we mtist come to recognize 
sooner or later, will show ‘us that our schools; 
churches, businesses, industries, lodges, cities, 
and all other institutions, are produced by the 
same social forces-and have inherited the ‘same 
human weaknesses. . 

That is, the folks who have produced the one 
have produced the other—using about equal un- 
derstanding in either: case. ‘That is why it is so 
foolish to complain of a mounting tax, on the 
one hand, while we reach out on the other to 
discover new ways to expend our private purses. 


The Great Challenge to America 


MONG the great challenges which face the 

people of this country there is probably none 
greater than the challenge to eliminate waste. 
But, we must not be led astray here by that 
propaganda, so.common today, which would 
lead us to believe that waste is an evil peculiar 
to government and taxation! 

There can be no doubt that of the two great 
groups of waste, private and public, public waste 
is as a drop in the bucket in comparison with 
the wastes of business, of industry and of the 
ordinary spender. * 

In an official bulletin? published by Secretary 
Herbert Hoover is the interesting story that the 
PREVENTABLE waste in six industries alone 
amounts to $10,000,000,000 annually. 

This is a sum equal to all that we are taxed 
by the nation, states, counties, cities and other 
local districts; plus all that we spend for auto- 
mobiles; plus all that we spend for gasoline, and 
plus all that we spend for homes. 

This waste is about four and one-half times 
the total cost of public education in the United 
States. And-this is a private and not a public 
waste. It appears in six industries only, out of 
the hundreds represented in this country. Appar- 
ently waste has quite as much to do with prices 
as with taxes. _ 


?Elimination of waste, simplified practice, what it 
is, and what it offers, pp. 22-23. 
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Object of Study of Humboldt County 


This is not a complete study of schools or of 
other community activities. It is merely an ef- 
fort to point out that a modern community is 
crowded full of waste on every hand, and that 
the present habit of pointing the finger of scorn 
at our public institutions because of their waste- 
fulness will no longer serve the purpose. 

We must learn that that is itself a wasteful 
thing to do, because the only purpose it serves 
is that of muddling our thinking. If this paper 
serves at all to indicate the need for sound com- 
munity analysis it will have fulfilled its purpose. 
It is but a modest venture upon a very rough 
sea! A very large seal 


I. SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTY 


The rates of increase in school costs have out- 
run the rate of increase in school attendance, but 
they closely parallel the rates of increase in 
property valuations. This increase in the rate of 
costs over attendance implies better school facil- 
ity and reflects the decrease in the value of the 
dollar. 


Humboldt County Data 


H. 8. Costs 
Ex. Cap. 
Outlays 
$216,524 

224,841 
247,723 


BPiementary 


ADA 
1921-22—5,267 
1922-23—5,263 
1923-24—5,511 
1924-25—5,808 
1925-26—5,443 


Elementary High School 
Costs ADA 
$431,298 1,054 
468,442 1,184 
468,868 1,272 

547,172 1,401 266,014 

587,377 1,477 293,843 


Personal Property Assessed Value of 
Valuations, Inc. Real Estate and 
Autos Improvements 
$6,791,000 $31,000,000 
6,858,000 31,000,000 
8,008,000 44,000,000 
8,605,000 44,000,000 
7,669,000 43,000,000 


The above data taken from books of County 
Superintendent and from books of other county 
officials. 


Who Pays the School Bill? 


The taxation laws of California are peculiar in 
that one type of property is taxed for raising 
state funds, and another type for raising county, 
district and city funds. 


Y S Capital 
Outlays 
$90,034 
87,728 
65,7650 
106,111 
344,709 


Value of Real Estate and 


High School Costs Exctusive 
of Capital Outlays 257 


Average Daily Attendance 
of High Schools 41% 


Elementary School Expenditures, 
Inctuding Capital Outlays, 36°, 


Chart 2. Read the chart as follows: Between 
the years 1921 and 1926 there was an increase 
of 13% in the valuation of personal property in 
Humboldt County; an increase of 40% in real 
setate and improvements; etc. 


In general, the operative properties of public 
service corporations, such as the railroads, power 
and light corporations, telephone and telegraph 
companies, insurance companies, banks, etc., are 
taxed for raising state funds, while real estate, 
homes, local business, farms, etc., are taxed for 
raising local funds. 


Dis-equalization in Educational 
Opportunities 

Charts 5 and 6 give some indication of the 
unequal educational opportunities existing in the 
several elementary school districts of Humboldt 
County. 

Because it costs approximately as much to run 
and maintain an elementary school for four 
pupils as for thirty, the fairest basis for measur- 
ing the ability of a district to support elementary 
education is the assessed valuation per teacher. 

Using this base the difference in ability in 
Humboldt County is seen to be very great. The 
most wealthy district is ninety-two times more 
able to support education than the poorest. The 
richest has a teacher valuation of $1,750,000; the 
poorest $18,840 (see Chart 6). Lying between 


(3) Cost of Elementary Education in Humboldt County ;: showing where the money comes from. 
Figures from the books of the County Superintendent of Schools. 


Total Cost 
Elementary Schools 
PI ae ia sive seems cn cornmeal $431,298 
1922-23 .--. 468,442 


Money Furnished 
By State 
$178,278—42% 
180,982—39% 
183,323—39% 
188,594—34% 
198,701—35% 


Money Furnished 
By County 
$192,660—44% 
188,275—40% 
192,063—-41% 
199,044—37% 
209,046—36% 


Money Furnished 
By Districts 
$ 60,351—14% 
99,185—21% 
93,482—20% 
159,534—29% 
170,630—29 % 





ished 
ts 
14% 
21% 
20 % 
29% 
29% 
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these extremes are districts of all degrees of 
valuation (see Chart 5). 

Of course, in Humboldt County, as elsewhere, 
there are still many elementary districts which 
do not levy local district taxes. But, it may well 
be that the children in these districts, for that 
very reason, are denied educational opportunities 
equal to those offered to children of other dis- 
tricts. Indeed, there is not the slightest doubt of 
this fact. There can not be anything like equal 
educational opportunity until something more is 
done to cause the richer districts to come to the 
aid of the poorer. 


County Unit Plan 

At present, the tendency is in the opposite 
direction, as indicated above. As the county’s 
proportion of school costs decreases, the pro- 
portion of the district’s increases. It may take 
something like the county unit plan to correct 
this matter. 

The proportions of high school money supplied 
by the state, county and local districts may be 
seen from Chart 7 and Footnote 4. Here the 
proportions have remained practically constant. 

Under this condition it might easily happen 
that the proportion of the tax borne by one type 
of property decreases while that of the other in- 
creases—that there would not be the same rise 
or decline in the tax borne by each. 

And that is precisely what has happened in 
California and in Humboldt County. The state’s 
proportion has steadily decreased. 

The significance of this shifting in the “bur- 
den” of taxation is two-fold: 

In the first place, any shifting in school sup- 
port froma the state to the local government 
means a shift of taxation from public service 
corporations to real estate and personal property. 

This may be compensated for by a decrease in 
charges made by these corporations for their 
services, but that point is in dispute. 

In the second place, there has been a shifting 
in the proportions paid by the county and the 
districts*. How serious this tendency will ulti- 
mately prove (especially when considered along 
side of the shift from the state) by intensifying 


(3) Footnote 3 is at the foot of page 22. 


Ability of Elementary Districts to Support Education 


1 Destricr 


Hii 


GL 


Chart 5. Read the chart as follows: There are 
27 elementary school districts in Humboldt 
County, each of which has an assessed valuation 
of less than $50,000 per teacher; 28 districts with 
a valuation between $50,000 and $100,000. Note 
that there is one district with an assessed valua- 
tion of over $1,700,000 per teacher. This means 
a tremendous range in ability of districts to sup- 
port education. 


the present disequalization in educational oppor- 
tunities, is not evident. 

The tendency is evident. Greater and greater 
burdens, proportionately, are falling upon the 
local school districts, and less upon the state and 
county. 


Other Educational Inequalities 


There are other educational inequalities pres- 
ent in this county. It is not safe to assume that 
each school district can educate its children 
equally well. As it is often with families, so it 
is often with school districts: The poorest dis- 
tricts have the most children; the richest dis- 
tricts have the fewest. 

Chart 8 tells.another interesting story of edu- 
cational inequality. It has to do with the amount 
of teacher time per child. The four top bars 
cover the cases of 64 one-room elementary 
schools. In 25 of these schools the average daily 
attendance ranges from one to ten pupils. In 22 
schools the attendance varies from 11 to 20. In 
one school there are over thirty pupils. As these 
schools are all one-room schools and ungraded 


(4) Proportion of Humboldt County High School funds paid by State, County and District: 


State 
$29,752—10% 
. 35,019—12% 
... 89,308—12% 
. 41,633—11% 
46,042—10% 


County 
$58,297—20% 
70,039—23% 
85,022—22% 
85,652—23 % 
95,177—21% 


Districts 
$211,410—70% 
195,581—65 % 
216,698—64% 
242,364—66% 
318,357—69% 


Totals 
$299,469* 
300,639* 
341,028* 

369,649 

459,576 


‘includes money for capital outlays. Bond money, to the amount of $455,826, collected in 1924-25 is 
spread over twenty-five-year period because a tax will be levied during each year for redeeming these 
bonds. To this should be added the interest on the outstanding bonds. 
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(there are usually fewer grades in the smaller 
schools) it is evident that there is here a wide 
range in teacher contact opportunities. 

The data of the two-teacher school, shown on 
the chart, tell the same story. Here the range is 
from 10 to 30 pupils per teacher. 

When we examine the larger centers of popu- 


lation we find this range in number of pupils per 
teacher persisting. Chart 9 tells its own story. 
It deals with the larger elementary districts. 

Were one to make a thorough examination of 
the schools of the county there would be found 
many other inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities. 


STATE,COUNTY AND DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


Chart 4. Read the chart as follows: In 1921 the State contributed 42%, the County 
44%, and the local District 12%, of the cost of elementary education in Humboldt County. 


The height of the bar represents the total cost. 


See footnote 3. 


Range of Assessed Values of Elementary Districts 


$1,750,000 Assessed Value per Teacher 


$18,840 Assessed Value per Teacher 


Chart 6. 


The poorest elementary district in Humboldt County has an assessed 


valuation per teacher of $18,840; The richest has a valuation of $1,750,000. 


Eprror’s Note—The Research Division of the California Teachers Association began, in 1926, a 


series of studies dealing with school finance. 


These papers, by Mr. Jensen and later by Mr. Carr, 


appear in the Sierra Educational News for 1926, 1927, 1928. 
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STATE,COUNTY AND DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


High Schools 


Chart 7. The high school bill is paid by the State, the County and the high school 
District. The chart shows the percentage paid by each over a series of years. The 
height of the bar represents the total cost. See footnote 4. 


Pupils per Teacher—Small Elementary Distncts 


a a a en ee 


Chart 8. Read the chart as follows: Of 64 
one-room schools in Humboldt County (1927) 
25 had from 1 to 10 pupils in average daily 
attendance. 


In an official bulletin published by Secretary 
Herbert ‘Hoover is the interesting story that the 
PREVENTABLE waste in six industries alone 
amounts to $10,000,000,000 annually. 

This is a sum equal to all that we are taxed 
by the nation, states, counties, cities and other 
local districts; plus all that we spend for auto- 
mobiles; plus all that we spend for gasoline, and 
plus all that we spend for homes. 


Pupils per Teacher—Large Elementary 
Pupils per Teacher 


ie 18 2k Se ee ae 


Chart 9. Read the chart as follows: Scotia 
had an average of 22 pupils per teacher in her 
elementary school, average daily attendance. 


RECAPITULATION: Of the two great groups of waste, public and private, public waste 
is as “a-drop. in the bucket’ in comparison to the waste of business, of industry, and of the 
ordinary spender. Education is the cheapest thing we buy. 
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II. OTHER COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENTS AND WASTES 


Automobiles 


We come now to consider other types of com- 
munity activities and other types of property. 
Charts 10, 11 and 12 give comparisons which 
are, in some instances, rather startling. That 
passenger automobiles should have increased in 
value (Chart 10) so much more rapidly than 
other forms of property is, in a sense, natural. 
Motor vehicles ushered in a far more effective 
method of transportation than had formerly been 
in use. It is not surprising that much money 
should have been diverted in the direction of 
automobiles. Then, too, there has been a decline 
in other kinds of vehicles, which has served to 
bring down the second curve shown in Chart 10. 

But, aside from the question of comparisons 
among different types of property, there is no 
doubt that the rising automobile curve repre- 
sents a high degree of waste. Many persons, 
who do not have either actual or potential funds 
for such purchases, buy cars. Many others trade 
in used cars long before the usefulness of these 


cars has depreciated sufficiently to warrant such 
a transaction. There has been forced into exist- 
ence a kind of automobile philosophy to the 
effect that it is profitable to trade in a two-year- 
old car somewhat regardless of the number of 
miles which it has run. Of course, that isn’t true 
of other kinds of machines, and probably isn’t 
true of automobiles either. There is here a form 
of social and economic waste. 

It is, of course, foolish to blame either auto- 
mobile dealers or manufacturers for this condi- 
tion. They, like the schools and other institu- 
tions, are caught in the intricate tide of modern 
times. ’ 


Passenger automobiles, in Humboldt County, 
over a period of ten years show an increase 
fifteen times as rapid as the increase in the 
population of the county. In 1917 (Chart 12) 
there were less than 3000 passenger automobiles 
in the county and something over 7000 persons 
in attendance in the public schools. (This in- 
cludes kindergartens, elementary and _ high 
schools, part-time schools, evening and special 
day schools for adults, and the junior college.) 
By 1926 the passenger automobiles had increased 
to 11,000 (275%), while the persons enrolled in 


Passenger Automobiles and School Enrollment. 


tesco — Bluck Bar—Number of Passenger Automobiles 
White Bar—Eatire Public School Enroliment 
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12. Read the chart as follows: In 1917 there were 7,000 persons (children, 
adults; and-all ages), attending public schools in Humboldt County, while there were 


less than 3,000 passenger automobiles in the County. Note that the automobiles passed 
the school enrollment in 1922. 
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Increases in Assessed Values in Humboldt County 


Chart 10. It will be seen that the assessed 
valuation of passenger automobiles has mounted 
much more rapidly than has the valuation of 
other forms of property. 


the public schools had increased to but 10,000 
(27%). 

When considering social costs data such as 
these cannot be neglected. 


Service Stations 


NE of the by-products of the automobile 

activity is the service station. The develop- 
ment in this form of business has been quite as 
rapid as the development in the number of auto- 
mobiles. Chart 13 shows the business section of 
the city of Eureka. Within this small area, of 
approximately one-tenth of a square mile, there 
were (1927) 22 service stations, aggregating 42 
gasoline pumps. Within the limits of the city 
there were 36 service stations with a total of 65 
pumps. Including the pumps within and in the 
immedjate vicinity of Eureka there was a total 
of 73. 


There appears to be considerable waste here. 
Using conservative figures the following conclu- 
sion presents itself: 


B | Pomp Station =» PumpStstions 2. or Move Pump Stations 


Chart 13a. Service stations in the business 
section of Eureka, There were (1927) 14 other 
stations within the city limits. There was a total 
‘of 36 stations in the city; aggregating 65 pumps. 
There were other — pumps not located in 
‘regular service stations. 


Chart 11. The passenger automobile in Hum- 
boldt County has increased, since 1917, 275% 
while the population has increased but 17%. 
The increase in attendance in all public schools 
of every kind has been 27%. 

In Humboldt County there is one passenger 
automobile for every 3.7 persons. Figuring 
Eureka with a population of 18,500 persons gives 
that city an allotment of about 5000 automobiles. 
Assuming that it requires forty minutes (actual 
time is probably much less) per week to service 
each automobile with gasoline, it is possible for 
a single pump, in operation sixteen hours per 
day, to serve 168 cars per week. 

At this rate it would require but thirty pumps 
to service the entire 5000 automobiles in Eureka. 
But there is the summer trade to be taken care 
of. Adding ten extra pumps to the thirty allowed 
above, and bearing in-mind that there are two 
score other service stations within a radius of a 
few miles of Eureka, we arrive at the apparent 
fact that of the seventy-three gasoline pumps 
within the confines of Eureka there are thirty- 


> three upon which no adequate social return can 


be had (see Chart 13). 
* -Gasoline Pumps. 


Chart 13b. There were 
in Eureka (1927) 73 gas- 
oline pumps selling gas- 
oline. Apparently 33 of 
these pumps, or 45%, were 
excessive. This is repre- 
sented by the dark portion 
of the diagram above. 
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That is a waste. It is a form of taxation, for 
every expenditure of energy and money must be 
compensated for. Wherever there is over-capi- 
talization or over-investment, either the surplus 
units: of business must go to the wall or the 
public must pay an extra price to maintain them. 
In either case it means a social waste. In either 
case it is a form of taxation. To hide this fact 
under the guise of prices.and business is to avoid 
one of the most important. phases of the high 
cost of living. 


Grocery Stores 
Grocery stores were also studied to see what 
the multiplicity might be in this branch of busi- 
ness. Chart 14 covers an area of four square 
miles within the city of Eureka. Within this 
area there were (1927) 64 grocery stores—32 
cash stores and 32 credit stores. 


There was one store for every 270 persons; 
one store for every 54 families of five persons. 
It is significant that in the business section of 
the city, in an area of about one-seventh of a 
square mile, there were 27 stores. (See area in- 
closed within dotted lines.) 


It is important, too, that half of the stores are 
cash stores. Apparently many persons are dis- 
covering that it pays to pay cash and to carry 
their own groceries home. 


Just what percentage of these 64 grocery 
stores can be rated as unnecessary, and hence a 
waste socially, is a matter of conjecture. We 
have heard a good deal about the consolidation 
of school districts, on ‘the theory that larger 
schools would be both cheaper and better. It 
might be possible and desirable to apply the 
same law to many forms of local business. 


‘Within the Stores 
From the grocery store standpoint, this is the 
day of small tin cans, small paper bags, and 
small bottles. This is the day of small-quantity 
buying. For this habit—about which our grand- 
fathers knew nothing—we pay heavily, in the 
form of:added prices. We cannot expect to carry 
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Chart 14. This chart represents the grocery 
stores which existed in 1927 in the City of 
Eureka; within an area of four square miles. 
Note that within an area of 1/7 square unit 
there were 27 stores,—17 credit stores and 20 
cash stores. See area within dotted section. 


our dinners home under our arms, piecemeal 
each day, without settling for this doubtful 
luxury! 

A generation or so ago our fathers bought 
flour and sugar by the barrel. We buy these by 
the loaf and by the handful. They bought coffee 
in fifty-pound sacks. We buy it in nicely deco- 
rated cans. They bought mush in large sacks. 
We buy fancy cereals in small cartons that 
weigh about as much as the cereals. 

To patronize the grocery store once per day 
was the maximum a few years ago. Now, with 
a grocery store only a block or two away, we 
send there for a spoonful of something about 
every time that we have a grocery thought. 

Producers have capitalized upon this bit of 
human weakness. In eight of the 64 grocery 
stores in Eureka a special study was made. In 
these eight stores were found 33 brands of 


TABLE I. Distribution of the Different Brands of Grocery Staples in Eight Stores in Eureka 


Canned Canned Canned Baking White 


Peas 
33 


Total No. Brands in All Eight Stores.... 


Store No. 
Store No. 
Store No. 
Store No. 
Store No. 
Store No. 


Laundry 
Soap 
19 


Milk Powder Flour Coffee 
11 21 


Corn 
28 


— 


8 8 
3 5 
10 

“10 

4 

10 

7 

9 
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canned peas, 28 brands of canned corn, 21 brands 
of coffee, 19 brands of laundry soap, 11 brands of 
white flour, 6 brands of canned milk, and 5 
brands of baking powder (see Chart 15.) Table I 
shows the distribution of the brands of these 
various staples in the eight stores examined. 


Here again, while it is perfectly evident that 
there is waste, it is obviously impossible to even 
estimate it with any degree of correctness. The 
grocers are themselves keenly aware of the 
presence of this waste. It belongs to that same 
type of waste to which Secretary Hoover refers. 


It means far greater outlays on the part of 
the stores than should be necessary, because of 
the necessity for carrying a large number of 


Chart 15. Read the chart as follows: In eight 
grocery ‘stores in Eureka there were found 33 
different brands of canned peas; 28 brands of 
canned corn, etc. 


brands of different goods so as to be prepared 
to meet the demand. This necessarily increases 
prices. It amounts not only to taxation, but 
comes near to being taxation without represen- 
tation! 


Surveys of other business would likely disclose 
similar data. 


Social Waste—Law Violations 

There is still another kind of social and finan- 
cial waste which must be considered.in any true 
community survey. This is the waste of law 
violations—both major and minor. 

Chart 16 shows us a cross-section of the police 
court of Eureka. In 1926, 886 persons were ar- 
rested and brought into this court. That seems 
like a large number, but it amounts actually to 
about 5 per cent of the city’s population. Allow- 
ing for duplications and transients, this means 
that considerably over 95 per cent are appar- 
ently law-abiding. 

It should be taken into consideration, too, that 


476 of these cases (28 for reckless driving, 103 
for prohibition law violations, and 345 for viola- 
tions of the motor vehicle act) represent new 
types of law violations; types which were im- 
possible a score of years ago because the laws 
which were violated in these particular cases did 
not exist twenty years ago. 

However, when all possible allowances have 
been made, it would seem that every community 
spends large sums of money in an apparent 
futile effort to check crime. This is a social 
waste. Such methods as giving “floaters,” dis- 
missing cases and exacting light fines—practiced 
by practically all police courts—are indications 
of society’s utter inability to deal effectively with 
law violators. 


| Lareeny 18 


Disturbing the Peace 82 


Prohibition Law 
Violations 103 


Chart 16. Charges placed against 886 persons 
brought into the Police Court of Eureka in 1926; 
and the disposition of 925 cases during the same 
year. About 5% of the population was arrested 
by the city police. 50% of these persons were 
violators of laws enacted during the last ten 
years. Note the large number of floaters, dis- 

cases and fines. 
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In the interest of the elimination of both social 
and financial wastes our communities must some 
day substitute real corrective methods for these 
“slaps on the wrist.” And precisely the same 
thing is true in the cases of the delinquents of 
our schools. We have too much pampering and 
far too little knowledge of just what to do. Such 
a program always means waste. 


During the same year (1926) there were 54 
juvenile cases before the juvenile court of the 
county; 121 cases. before the county probation 
officer. 


Organizations 


Will Rogers has said, in speaking of organiza- 
tions, that we have arrived at the time where, 
when two Americans meet, one of them at once 
grabs a gavel and calls the other one to order. 
One cannot review the large number of organi- 
zations of an American community without 
knowing that Mr. Rogers has made a keen ob- 
servation. 


There were in the city of Eureka, in 1926, 
something over one hundred basic organizations, 
such as churches, clubs, labor unions, lodges, 
associations, and similar bodies. Besides these 
were the large number of organizations having 
to do directly with business and government, 
such as directorates, city council organizations, 
and municipal boards. 


Within the hundred social and semi-social 
basic organizations, referred to above, were pos- 
sibly twice as many minor organizations. Within 
each church, for instance, will be found sewing 
circles, missionary groups, young people’s or- 
ganizations, and so on. Within the lodges and 
the other organizations appear similar sub- 
division. 


Frittered, Futile Waste 


The direct result of this whole network of 
organizations, which encumbers every American 
city and countryside, is much misdirected energy. 
We have many parents these days, for instance, 
who give to organizations the time which ex- 
perience dictates must be given to their children 
if they are to be properly reared. That, of course, 
is a serious social waste. 


Naturally, it would be entirely false to sug- 
gest that these organizations serve no real pur- 


pose. They do serve a purpose. But the lessons 
which Americans must learn is that of moder- 
ations. At the present time we are going to seed 
on organizations. 


Multitudinous Dues 


And all this costs money; a fact which is 
almost always overlooked by those who com- 
plain of high taxes. The various units of one 
fraternal order, having a combined membership 
of 3400 members in Humboldt County, collected 
in 1926 nearly $25,000 in dues. Another with a 
membership of a little less than 4000 collected 
over $26,000 in dues. A third order, with a com- 
bined membership of 1350, collected $19,800. 
Still a fourth, with a membership of 1700, col- 
lected $13,000. In the year 1926 the various units 
of thirteen fraternal orders in Humboldt County, 
with a combined membership of slightly over 
14,000, collected dues to the amount of $132,000. 


During 1925 the churches of four religious 
denominations in the county, with a membership 
of 1800 persons, collected, for all purposes, the 
amount of $44,000. Nine clubs and service clubs 
with 728 members collected $11,000. The organi- 
zations, such as the Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Charities, Red Cross, Anti-Tubercular Associa- 
tions, etc., which solicit funds directly from the 
public, collected, in 1925, the sum of $39,000. 

To this story of paying and collecting there 
is almost no end. Were it possible to get figures 
for paid admissions to. moving picture show 
houses, for money spent for other types of en- 
tertainment, for social functions, for unnecessary 
luxuries, and for the thousand and one other 
pressures applied to the pocketbook these days, 
we should be appalled by the size of the figures. 


Self-Imposed Taxes 


And all this is a part of taxation! It 
gets us nowhere to think of taxes as 
merely that part of our expenditures 
which are imposed by some branch of the 
government. The great mass of our taxes 
are self-imposed; they result from volun- 
tary expenditures for things that we want 
to buy. We call them prices, dues, assess- 
ments, and by other fancy names. When 
we complain of high taxes we must take 
these into consideration, too. 


“Education Is the Cheapest Thing We Buy” 
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Preston School of Industry Band 


Swney A. Hatsey, Director 


USIC is an avocation with the Preston 

boys. The band boy’s program is school 
one-half day, a trade the other half, and band 
each evening, giving him virtually a third half- 
day. The band has a triple objective. (1) It 
furnishes music for the military drill, (2) teaches 
its members the various instruments, and (3) 
affords entertainment for holidays and for as- 
semblies. 


The band is organized in two divisions: the 
second band for beginners, and the first band 
for the advanced members. The second band 
averages an attendance of 25, with the first band 
carrying 45. The boys learn (in a remarkably 
short time) enough music to enter the first 
band, which plays such selections as Mikado 
and Merry Widow, also Barber of Seville, Or- 
pheus, and Norma overtures. The boys who 
are naturally talented and specialize in music 
find this knowledge helpful to them on parole. 


Each boy is given high school credit for his 
work, 


Part of each Sunday morning’s assembly pro- 
gram is made up of selections by the band, or 
by the orchestra, which consists of the more 
accomplished band members. The band’s great- 
est triumph is its annual week at the State Fair 
in Sacramento. The State of California invites 
the boys to come; offers them accommodations 
and amusement for an entire week. The boys 
play afternoons and evenings on the grounds 
and at the exhibits. In addition to this one 
week there are many local trips during the year 
for celebrations and patriotic occasions, for 
which the band furnishes music. 


The value of music here and in the 


public schools cannot be over-estimated ; 
especially band and orchestra. It is one 
of the greatest factors in keeping children 
occupied; and busy minds, busy with 
constructive thinking, are not mischief- 
making. 

The number of boys in the Preston School 
who have had music prior to their commitment 
can be placed as low as one in ten, which helps 
to prove that music in the public schools has a 
tendency to keep boys and girls out of trouble. 

Ensemble playing, particularly, demands keep- 
ing in time and tune in a small way, and keep- 
ing in time and tune in a large way, is what 
makes good citizens of our growing children. 


* * * 


The Rights of Children 


OVERNMENTAL reports are usually 
rather dreary and bleak. The fifteenth an- 
nual report of the chief of the Children’s Bureau 
(U. S. Department of Labor) is an exception, 
however, and teems with vivid and interesting 


materials for all who are interested in education 
and child welfare. 


It would be well if every teacher’s club and 
society in California would carefully study this 
report and become familiar with its findings. 


Not until the public generally becomes actu- 
ally acquainted with the basic facts of child 
labor, delinquency, dependency and welfare can 
the children of America hope for their full 
rights. Our politicians should not blat piously 
about “Prosperous America” when in our cities 
and our country alike, there are hundreds of 
thousands of under-privileged children, hungry 
children, diseased children and children whose 
puny muscles and immature minds are being 
exploited by child labor. 
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, Constitutional Amendment 26 


HonoraBLE WM, JOHN COOPER 


California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Sacramento 


N 1921 a Special Legislative Commit- 
tee on Education reported to the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature as follows: 
“* * * the present California edu- 
cational organization must be re- 
}} garded as temporary and transitional, 
and dangerous for the future, and it should be 
superseded at the earliest opportunity by a 
more rational form of state educational organ- 
ization.” 

To him who, after a crisis has passed, takes 
a backward look these words seem prophetic 
and he wonders why they are not heeded. For 
they are part of a report submitted to the legis- 
lature by five very able members of that body. 
But that time was one of complete harmony 
between the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Governor and the latter’s representa- 
tives, the State Board of Education. Lulled 
apparently by this harmony the legislature took 
no steps to perfect the system. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that leaders in teachers’ 
associations and educational circles generally 
even became aware of the situation. 

Today we have a similar period of peace and 
quiet—one which is marked by harmony be- 
tween Governor, State Board of Education, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Al- 
though some changes have been made in the 
organization of the State Department of Edu- 
cation by the 1927 legislature, nevertheless a 
Legislative Committee could report today as 
the 1921 commission did report: 

“t * * we find in California * * * a dou- 

ble-headed form of State Educational organ- 

ization.” 

“t * * the situation * * * is fraught with 

danger and sooner or later is destined to 

cause trouble.” ; 


The legislature of 1927 took two steps for- 
ward. First, it passed, with certain amend- 
ments, the Feigenbaum Bill prepared originally 
by Superintendent Will C. Wood. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Wood’s desire this provided 
for a State Board of Education of ten members 
appointed by the Governor subject to confirm- 
ation by the Senate (Section 16, Article XX, 
of the Constitution still stood in the way of 
a term longer than four years). 

The provision for executive officers (three 


commissioners), through whom the state board 
had carried out its policies in co-operation with 
or in spite of the Superintendent of Public 


Instruction from 1913 to 1927, was replaced 


with a section reading in part as follows: 


The State Board of Education shall have power: 

(a) “To establish upon recommendation of the 
superintendent such divisions in the state depart- 
ment of education as appear advisable for the 
efficient transaction of business. 

(b) “To appoint enly on nomination of the 
superintendent, an experienced and qualified ed. 
ucator to be head of each such division; such 
head to be known either as assistant director or 
chief of the division.” 


The second step taken by the legislature of 
1927 was approval of the plan to submit to the 
voters, in November, 1928, of Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 26 by H. C. Jones of 
San Jose. It aims to accomplish two results: 


(a) To provide long terms for the State 
Board of Education in order to remove it 
from the political control of the Governor’s 
office. 

(b) To make provision for eliminating, 
as soon as possible, the elected superintend- 
ency in order that the double-headed system 
may be replaced by a single control. 

Those interested in the history of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education and how 
the system came to be so involved are referred 
to Bulletin G-2 recently off the State Press, 
from which the quotation at the opening of 
this article is taken. We are concerned with 
inquiries which have reached the superintend- 
ent’s office with regard to the legislation nec- 
essary to carry into effect Amendment No. 26. 


LTHOUGH it may seem premature to dis- 

cuss bills to be introduced to put into 
operation an amendment not yet adopted, nev- 
ertheless the interest of leaders of organizations 
interested in school matters is so keen that an 
exception is made in this case. People are 
eager to put into effect at this time the best 
scheme possible. Therefore they are entitled 
to know what progress has been made by those 
responsible for school legislation in working 
out the details of the new plan. Two bills 
have been drawn at a conference held at the 
call of Superintendent Mark Keppel and the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
State Building in Los Angeles. 

Of these bills proposed, the first proposes 
amending Section 1517 to provide for the ap- 
pointment of the first board, of which two 
members will have terms expiring March 1, 
1931; two March 1, 1933; two March 1, 1935; 
two March 1, 1937; two March 1, 1939. There- 
after all appointments shall be for a term of 
ten years excepting that appointments due to 
vacancy in office shall be made for the unex- 
pired term only. It also provides a new sec- 
tion to be known as 1517a, which declares that 
the members of the State Board of Education 
are civil executive officers, and provides the 
details for their removal from office as other 
state officers are removed. 


The Director of Education 

The second bill amends Section 362 of the 
Political Code, which governs the organization 
of the Department of Education. It proposes 
in brief: : 

First, to provide for the office of Director of Ed- 
ucation and the election thereto of a properly qual- 
ified person, by the State Board of Education. 

Second, to transfer to the director the duties and 
responsibilities of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, 

Third, to provide for the election of a director 
who shall serve until June 30, 1931. 

Fourth, to provide for the election every four 
years thereafter of a properly qualified director to 
serve for a four year term beginning July ist of 
the year in which the Governor is nominated. 

Fifth, to provide for the removal of the director 
in the same way as members of the board and the 
present superintendent of public instruction may be 
removed from office. 

Taken all together the plan provides a state 
administrative system in which it is believed 
that the Governor will appoint only outstand- 
ing citizens to the State Board of Education 
for fear that any other type of appointments 
will be rejected by the Senate (20 of the Sen- 
ators in office will have been elected two 
years before the Governor was elected and 14 
Senators can block an appointment). But: 

(a) Assuming that the Governor has complete 
control of the Senate when he goes into office, he 
can appoint two members of the Board to carry out 
his dictates. There would remain eight appointees 
of the two previous Governors in office, 

(b) Assuming further that the 20 Senators 
elected in the middle of his term are again subject 
to the Governor’s control, he may appoint two more 
“rubber stamps,” making a total of four. This is 
still a minority of the entire board and during this 
period the Director of Education will be a person 
elected by a Board, eight of those members were 
selected by the incumbent Governor’s predecessors 
with Senatorial approval. 

(c) Assuming that the policy of the Governor 
above mentioned was very destructive to educational 


procedures—a situation almost impossible to im- 
agine—his successor in office will have to deal with 
only four appointees of such Governor, or a minority 
of the Board, and may reappoint the incumbent 
majority as their terms expire, or members equally - 
good. 

(d) Assuming, however, that the Governor first 
above mentioned, is carrying out a policy which 
meets with the general endorsement of the people 
and that they not only re-elect him, but re-elect a 
Senate which is favorable to him. Within two 
months after he assumes office for the second term, 
the terms of two more members of the Board expire 
and such Governor, in filling their places, will have 
responsive to him a majority, six members of the 
Board, 

Now, approximately one month thereafter, such 
Board will meet for the purpose of electing a 
director of education to take office July ist fol- 
lowing. 

(g) Assuming that the director has been carrying 
out the dictates of the majority of six as against 
the minority of four, it will be expected that a 
new director will be elected to execute the policies 
of the new majority of six. 


In other words, the system is carefully de- 
vised to prevent the sudden and thoughtless 
change in policy with regard to education due 
to any accident of election, but at the same 
time so devised that if the vote of the people, 
expressed first in electing twenty Senators and 
again in re-electing a Governor, indicates that 
said executive expresses popular desire, . the 
State Department of Education will reflect also 
this will of the people. 

* * * 


IF 
“If it takes a fifty thousand dollar man to 
Guide a client, 
Develop a coal mine, 
Put a corporation on its feet; 
What is the teacher worth who 
Takes that boy of yours, 
Guides him, 
Develops him, 
Puts him on his feet, and 
Makes a man of him?” 


—Dr. R. G. ReyNotps. 
am * * 


Terminal Courses in the Junior College 
EED for terminal courses in the junior 
college is the theme of a 14-page bulletin 
(No. C-6) written by Nicholas Ricciardi, chief 
of the California State Division of City Sec- 
ondary Schools. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 

Commissioner Ricciardi has an admirable 
grasp of the real purpose and work of the 
junior college and has made an excellent pres- 
entation in this bulletin. 
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Compton Union High School 


O. S. THompson, Principal, 
Compton, California 


DMINISTRATION Building of the Comp- 

ton Union High School is distinguished in 
appearance. The style of architecture selected 
was limited by the type of buildings already in 
the group which are decidedly Mission in appear- 
ance. After moving the Home Economics and 
the old Administration Buildings a new front 
for the plant was made by placing the new 
Administration Building between the Home 
Economics Building and the Manual Arts 
Building. 

The Administration Building is one of the 
most modern and convenient of its kind. It 
has a front dimension of 200 feet and runs 
back with a great auditorium some 230 feet. 
The auditorium is one of the largest and best 
equipped of its kind. It capacity is 1,900 seats, 
every seat having a full view of the stage. The 
seats in the center section are staggered so 
that no one sits directly behind the one in 
the row immediately in front of him. This was 
done by placing 13 seats in one row and 14 in 
the next and alternating the rows in the section. 
All seats have upholstered seats with seven ply 
backs. 


An Inside Auditorium 


The auditorium is what one might call an 
inside auditorium, having no outside windows. 
In other words it is built like most of the 
large city commercial auditoriums where prac- 
tically all performances in the auditorium use 
a lighted stage. The class rooms and corridors 
surround the auditorium on three sides. The 
auditorium lighting in three colors is all indirect 
and controlled by a great switchboard with 
every contrivance for light control. 

The stage is exceptionally large with a very 
high gridiron. Two immense doors which 
slide up are available for many purposes, one in 
the center of the rear wall of the stage and one 
at the side. The stage furnishings are the best 
that could be purchased and enable the school 
to put on the most elaborate productions and 
pageants. 

The main lobby with its terrazzo floor is 
particularly commodious and roomy. The 
principal’s offices open directly on this lobby 
over long counters where the wants of the pupils 
can be handled quickly and easily. The school 
takes special pride in this arrangement for 
handling pupils. 


The library and study hall on the second 
floor are given a touch of dignity and roominess 
by the high beamed ceiling finished in a dull 
green. The study hall is next to the library, 
thereby making in convenient for use by the 
pupils at the time of study periods. 


Stretching across the entire front of the 
building in the basement is a very fine cafeteria 
finished in burnt orange and cream colors with 
beautiful blue tile water fountains. This cafe- 
teria provides a place for two lines of pupils 
and one faculty line with a special faculty din- 
ing room. The kitchen is equipped with all the 
latest devices for handling food in large quan- 
tities. 

The cost of the building outside the furnish- 
ings and equipment was approximately $300,000; 
the architects were Rea and Garstang of Los 
Angeles. 


The plant now consists of 20 acres of land, 
seven large buildings with a capacity of about 


1,200 pupils. The enrollment at present is about 
1,000. 


* * * 


One More Stanza 
OAN OF ARC listening to voices, 
Timothy reading letters from Paul, 
Youth caught in life’s wildest whirlpools, 
And somehow breasting them all. 
Knighthood eager for glory, 
Yet bending to kiss the rod— 
Some call it “adolescence,” 
And others call it God. 
—EmmMa Loomis Rosz, 
Hilmar, Merced County, California. 
* * & 


Quarterly Bulletin, California Division of 
Fish and Game, Available to Teachers 
ANY teachers of nature study and biology 
are seeking useful materials regarding the 
natural resources of the State of California. 
Often the course in civics is enhanced with a 
discussion of the state’s natural resources. 


A quarterly bulletin published by the Division 
of Fish and Game, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Postal Telegraph Building, San Fran- 
cisco, entitled “California Fish and Game,” has 
as its motto “Conservation Through Education.” 


In this magazine will be found dependable 
information relative to the fish and game of 
California and its conservation. This magazine 
is available to teachers on application. It is 
sent regularly to the libraries of all high schools. 
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The Movement for Indefinite Tenure for Teachers 


Dr. Frep M. Hunter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 


MOVEMENT to make teaching a 

more stable, and therefore a more in- 

viting profession, is based upon 

sound reasoning. The Committee of 

One Hundred of the National Edu- 

cational Association upon the Prob- 
lem of Teacher Tenure has assembled pertinent 
data upon which fairly definite conclusions may 
be drawn. These data point to the belief that 
tenure legislation should be based upon certain 
principles to be generally recognized and agreed 
upon by the members of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


In the report of this Committee to the Seattle 
Convention of the N. E. A. a tentative state- 
ment of these principles was presented and 
adopted. All teachers should thoughtfully 
weigh these principles and consider their effect 
upon their own personal attitudes toward the 
profession and toward indefinite tenure. 


1. Tenure laws should be devised and adminis- 
tered in the interest of better instruction for chil- 
dren. 


2. Tenure laws should be accompanied by proper 
legal regulations governing training, certification, 
remuneration, and retirement allowances, 

3. Tenure laws should be devised and adminis- 
tered as a stimulus to better preparation and more 
efficient service on the part of teachers. 

4. Indefinite tenure should be granted only upon 
evidence of satisfactory preliminary training, suc- 
cessful experience, and professional growth. 

5. Indefinite tenure should be provided after suc- 
cessful experience during a probationary period of 
adequate length, usually.two or three years. 

6. The right of dismissal should be in the hands 
of the appointing board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite tenure should pro- 
vide for the easy dismissal of unsatisfactory or in- 
competent teachers for clearly demonstrable causes ; 
such as misconduct, incompetence, evident unfitness 
for teaching, persistent violation or refusal to obey 
laws, insubordination, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on ac- 
count of incompetence or neglect of duty should be 
preceded by a warning and specific statement in 
writing of defects. 

9. In cases of proposed dismissal, teachers should 
be granted right of hearing. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to continue in 
their positions should give reasonable notice in writ- 
ing of their intention. 

11. Suitable provision should be made for teach- 
ers already in service: in putting tenure laws into 
operation, 


12. Indefinite tenure should be accorded to all 


classes of certificated school employees on status of 
teacher, at least, 

At the same time, the Committee presented 
what it considered the chief arguments for in- 
definite tenure. These arguments 


were as 
follows: 


1. Indefinite tenure is in the interest of children 
because it decreases teacher turnover and adds to 
the stability of the teaching profession. 

2. Indefinite tenure is in the interest of children 
because state school systems in which indefinite 
tenure laws have been operative rank among the 


highest in professional standards in the United 
States. 


3. Indefinite tenure of teachers is in the interest 
of children because it tends to attract a better per- 
sonnel into the calling of teaching. 

4. Indefinite tenure of teachers is in the interest 
of children because it creates a professional reward 
for self-improvement and growth in teaching ability. 

5. Indefinite tenure is in the interest of children 
because it protects the great body of good teachers 
from attack on personal and political grounds and 
establishes them as a permanent and professional 
working body whose chief motive is the improve- 
ment of teaching and the welfare of the schools. 

6. Indefinite tenure is in the interest of the com- 
munity because a permanent teacher contributes 
much more to the community than a transient. 

7, Indefinite tenure makes for a careful method 
of appointing teachers and does away with annual 
elections in which there is little pressure on select- 
ing committees to exercise extreme care in making 


appointments. 

All teacher-organizations sponsoring pro- 
grams in behalf of the improvement of the pro- 
fession should recognize that opposition to ten- 
ure is of two kinds. 

First, there is the unthinking opposition 
which stands against tenure because of preju- 
dice. Those who are numbered in these ranks 
wish arbitrary control of schools and school 
systems and have a selfish desire to keep in 
their own hands the complete direction of all 
administrative procedures. In some instances 
a personal or political purpose is the immediate 
motive. This class of opposition needs not be 
seriously considered because in the long run, 
it will be defeated. 

Another group opposed tenure because it has 
given thoughtful consideration to the question 
and as a result of this consideration has con- 
cluded that indefinite tenure causes deteriora- 
tion in the ranks of the teaching profession. 
Some of our most distinguished educational 
thinkers belong in this group. They go so far 
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as to maintain that cities and states which have 
had tenure in actuat operation for many years 
show the effects thereof in a tendency of the 
teachers to take their positions for granted, and 
consequently lessen their own efforts toward 
scientific study of teaching and professional 
growth. 

In addition, this group maintains that be- 
cause teaching is a public service, it is non- 
competitive and that its very nature and the 
nature of the relationship involved in the em- 
ployment of teachers by Boards of Education 
make the profession non-competitive; and that 
it therefore tends to become mediocre. 

The duty of teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions relative to these two types of opposition 
is plain. The first group of opponents should 
be beaten by our own scientific study of the 
problem and organization to make clear to the 
public the real facts. The second type of op- 
position should be met by a vigorous attitude 
among ourselves to prevent mediocrity in the 
profession and to stimulate professional growth. 
Teacher-organizations themselves should have 
a professional growth program and should de- 
vise and recommend means for eliminating the 
weak and ineffective members. It is only by 
such measures that we can hope to appeal per- 
petually to public opinion for support. 

Our own attitude in meeting these two groups 
of opponents ought to be such as to carry con- 
viction to the public and finally establish indef- 
inite tenure as one of the essential means of 
making teaching inviting to our ablest youth 
who seek a profession in which to live useful, 


contributive lives. 
* * &* 


Pacific Coast Conference of Social Work 
OCIAL workers of California, Washington and 
Oregon are enthusiastically planning for the big 

Regional Conference of Social Workers of the Pa- 
cific Coast, to be held May 22 to 26 at the Yosemite 
National Park. 

This will mark the first tri-state conference and 
the joint gathering promises to be one of the most 
important events of its kind ever held in the West, 
since it will bring together a great group of social 
service workers from all over the entire Coast for a 
discussion of kindred problems. 

Several distinguished speakers from the East are 
scheduled to attend the conference and participate 
in the programs, the central theme of which will be 
“Social Work and Industry.” Among these guest 
speakers are Dr. Haven Emerson of the Public 
Health Institute, Columbia University, New York, 
nationally known as an authority on public health, 
health insurance, disease prevention and control. 

Miss Anita Eldridge, executive secretary of the 
California Conference of Social Work, has been 
selected to serve as general secretary of the tri-state 
conference. 


When the Glee Club Sings 


HEN the glee club sings for the P. T. A.’s, 
' When someone talks, and the orchestra 
plays, ' 
The parents halfway seek to hide 
Their half-unconscious smiles of pride, 
Their quick applause, impulsive praise. 
What though the cornet sometimes strays, 
And reeds and strings each go their ways? 
What though the tenors slip and slide 
When the glee club sings? 
Perhaps they play a polonaise, 
Perhaps they sing the Marseillaise, 
There’s no one here dissatisfied. 
(The leader looks quite dignified.) 
You’re sure they’ve practiced days and days 
When the glee club sings. 


—Extmo A. Rosinson, Susanville, California. 
a s a 


1928 Percentage on C. T. A. Bay Section 
Memberships, March 24, 1928 
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California High School 
Principals Convention 
Long Beach—A pril 2-6, 1928 


“FyIGGEST AND BEST” was this conven- 

tion in the long and notable history of 
California high school principals’ meetings, It 
has passed now into history and is enshrined 
among pleasant memories. State Superintendent 
William John Cooper and other members of the 
State office and program committee deserve 
high praise for the excellence of the program. A 
special feature was the abundant use of the dis- 
cussion method. 


W. L. Stephens, City Superintendent of Long 
Beach, and his large staff manifested the finest 
Southern California courtesy and hospitality. A 
delightful program of entertainment was pro- 
vided, including music, pageantry, a beach party, 
motor trips by land and sea, receptions, dinner 
parties, and many other happy occasions. The 
people and children of Long Beach were mobil- 
ized in a great entertainment committee. 


Headquarters were at the Hotel Virginia, but 
a large number of the delegates and the State 
Teachers College Presidents and other school 
people availed themselves of the excellent serv- 
ices of The Breakers Hotel, under management 
of G. M. Burbank. 


Among the particularly noteworthy section 
meetings were those relating to school trans- 
portation, part-time education, secondary school 
libraries, high school discipline, high school fra- 
ternities, the social program, and the curriculum 
majors. 


It is impossible in the confines of this brief 
article to even list the hundreds of speakers and 
those who participated in the discussions. A 
volume of several hundred pages would be re- 
quired to record and portray the varied activi- 
ties of this great constructive convention, 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos of the University of 
Minnesota (who has come to California to make 
a survey of the junior colleges) made an inter- 
esting address upon the status and future of the 
junior college movement. Among the other not- 
able speakers were: Mrs, Ethel P. Glover, presi- 
dent, Long Beach Principals Club; C. L. Geer, 
Coalinga; Merton E, Hill, Ontario; Doris E. 
McEntyre, Oakland; Robert Rushforth, Berk- 
eley; Hope L. Porter, South Pasadena; A. C. 
Olney, Kentfield; W. W. Tritt, Los Angeles; 
Ernest L. Owen, Marin County; Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi of the State office; H. A. Spindt, Bakers- 
field; Dr. W. H. Snyder, Los Angeles; Andrew 


P. Hill, Jr., State office; Helen Heffernan, State 
office; Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford Uni- 
versity; President Thomas W. MacQuarrie, San 
Jose; Hollis P. Allen, San Bernardino; Dr. 
Hubert Phillips, Fresno; and Elizabeth Patton, 
Berkeley. 

Perhaps the most dramatic session of the con- 
vention was the evening symposium on the 
relationship of the high school to the State Uni- 
versity and other institutions of higher learning. 
Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, Associate Dean of the 
University of California, in speaking for the 
university, said: “Students who are preparing 
to go to college need the opportunity to meet 
exacting requirements and to receive thorough 
training. A nation to be really successful must 
aim to give suitable training to all of its citi- 


Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, Associate Dean, 
University of California 


zens. Many kinds will be required, but the think- 
ers of the nation must be prepared to deal with 
the abstract as well as the concrete, the theory 
as well as the practice. 


“Conditions for admission to our universities 
must, of course, take account of many types of 
students, must recognize their diverse probable 
vocations, their differences in mental equipment. 
Any conditions, however, which fail to recognize 
the possibilities of brains and industry combined 
with high purposes in life will not stimulate the 
youth to full development; there should be a 
challenge in college preparation.” 

Dean Woods discussed the various admission 
plans in effect in several of the great universi- 
ties of the country, particularly Columbia Uni- 
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versity and the University of Michigan, and 
compared them with the system in California. 
He expressed satisfaction with the constructive 
development of the present plan through a spirit 
of co-operation between the schools and the 
university. 

He expressed confidence in the wisdom of 
California high school principals and plead for 
the continued encouragement of ambitious and 
promising boys and girls to seek the appropriate 
and best life training available. “The university 
welcomes crowding when good students come,” 
he concluded. 


The Long Beach convention was of high 
pedagogic merit and was a substantial success. 


The Best Convention of All 
ALIFORNIA High School Principals Convention, 
held at Long Beach April 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, was 

one of the most enjoyable and most helpful of any 
of the series ever held by the heads of the second- 
ary schools of the state. Superintendent William 
John Cooper is to be congratulated upon having 
prepared a program which gave ample time for ad- 
dresses and discussions and yet did not keep the 
members in session beyond reasonable hours. 

Mr. Cooper opened the meeting at the Congrega- 
tional Church at 10 o’clock on Monday morning and 
in a friendly manner outlined the program and told 
the principals of some of his hopes and ideas for 
future development in the educational system of 
California. 

Superintendent W. L. Stephens of Long Beach 
then gave a most enjoyable history of the section 
in which the principals were meeting, and extended 
to the educators and their wives an invitation to 
make Long Beach their home during the week. He 
outlined the program of activities and endeared 
himseif to his hearers by his friendly, kindly words 
of advice. 

Dr. Leonard Koos of the University of Minnesota, 
who has been recently selected by Superintendent 
William John Cooper to make a preliminary survey 
of the secondary field in California in order that a 
detailed program might later be proposed, was 
present and deseribed the procedure under which 
he hoped to make his investigations. 

Dr. Koos is the author of three of the recent 
books covering the field of secondary work. They 
are “The Junior High School,” “The American Sec- 
ondary School” and “The Junior College Movement.” 
These three volumes, which cover every phase of 
the secondary situation, demonstrate that Dr. Koos 
is the ideal man for making such a survey in Cali- 
fornia. He warned his hearers that he would expect 
them to co-operate fully with him in answering 
questionnaires and sending detailed information 
whenever he should desire it. 

The other speakers, so many that it is impossible 
for a list to be given here, handled their subjects in 
a most able manner. The discussions covered every 
thought of high school administration and pro- 
cedure. 

Before beginning the meeting Superintendent 
Cooper had conferences with the presiding officers, 
and because of their preparedness the programs 
were conducted efficiently and with dispatch and 
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at no time did the sessions run beyond their allotted 
time. This was a feature of the convention which 
won the merited approval of every delegate. It is 
probable that no city in the State of California had 
ever planned, as Long Beach had, for an association, 
and no expense was spared that the visitors might 


_ enjoy the week in Southern California’s most pro- 


gressive beach city. 


The first evening’s entertainment was a wonderful 
pageant prepared by the pupils and teachers of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, which is under the 
direction of Principal John L. Lounsbury. The Quest 
of Youth was the theme. The scenes were most 
spectacular and the acting was extraordinary. The 
costuming and general staging helped to make this 
pageant one of the finest bits of program that any 
convention has ever had in California. 


The beach party held on Tuesday afternoon was 
planned to the minutest detail. Practically every 
citizen of Long Beach lent a hand in some way, and 
the menu with its substantial and delicate parts 
won the approval of everyone. After the dinner a 
program was given in the clubhouse, which was of 
great interest. 

The Pasadena Players in their contribution to the 
program at the Polytechnic High School presented 
a play which was very much worth while and dem- 
onstrated that the actors are Thespians of a high 
order. 

During the week the presidents of the State 
Teacher Colleges held their meetings at the Break- 
ers Hotel. This hostelry, which is under the man- 
agement of Mr. G. M. Burbank, spared no effort in 
making the occasion one which long will be remem- 
bered in the history of educational gatherings. 

The State Board of Education also met during 
the week and the new members who replaced Mr. 
Sam Merk, Mrs. Dora Stearns and Mr. Arthur H. 
Brown were present. They are Mr. E. P. Clarke, 
who was for many years president of the State 
Board of Education. Mr. Clarke is editor of a Riv- 
erside paper. He has again taken his place on the 
governing board of our California schools. Mr. 
Clarke is a tall, pleasant-faced individual, who has 
a peculiar interest in California and California 
schools, and doubtless will give the same enthusi- 
astic support to our educational work that he did 
during his former incumbency. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge of Berkeley is an 
educator who has had many years in the service of 
education in California. She was for a number of 
years professor at Stanford University and, with 
Professor Albert William Smith, is one of the co- 
composers of “Hail, Stanford, Hail,” the hymn of 
Stanford University, which has given spirit and in- 
spiration to Stanford boys and girls during the past 
decades. Mrs. Coolidge comes of a family of edu- 
eators and her presence on the State Board doubtless 
will be of great value. 

Mr. Allen Archer of Los Angeles, the third of the 
new members, is president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Southern California and is 
a man of standing and worth in his community. 
His ability as a business man doubtless will be of 
great value to the State Board of Education. 

Routine matters were presented at the meeting 
of the State Board. A new system of writing, or 
the re-adoption of the present system, was discussed, 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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How California Public Schools 
are Supported 


Wi.uraM G. Carr, Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association 


HE accompanying chart (a) makes clear the 

method by which the State of California 
collects the necessary funds for the support of 
the various divisions of its public schools.(>) 
The methods by which our public schools are 
financed are topics of neverfailing interest to 
parents, taxpayers, schoolpeople, and the gen- 
eral public. 

The recognition of the responsibility and au- 
thority of the state as the basic unit for school 
control has brought with it a host of perplexing 
problems in regard to the proper distribution 
of the financial burden of school support. 
Whether the state funds are equitably distrib- 
uted; whether or not they are to be regarded 
as a means of equalizing the educational bur- 
den; whether the district, the county or some 
other unit is best adapted to be the subordinate 
unit for the state in its educational program; 
whether the state is contributing a proper share 
to the support of education, these are questions 
which are soluble only in the light of-a clear 
understanding of the present method of collect- 
ing and distributing school money. To facil- 
itate this understanding is the purpose of this 
chart and of the accompanying discussion. 


A Statement of Facts 

This article is not a discussion of theories. 
Its only purpose is a concise, yet complete, 
presentation of the methods by which Cali- 
fornia’s public schools are supported. 

In the chart there are three columns. The 
first column shows the relative amounts of 
money received in 1925-26. The second column 
shows the source from which the money is 
derived. The third column names the funds in 


(a) The chart which accompanies this article 
is number two of a series being issued by the 
Research Division. Chart I, prepared by George 
C. Jensen, showed the general tax system of the 
state. It was published Mm the Sierra Educational 
News for September, 1926. A few copies of this 
valuable document are still available. Y 

(b) The chart has been simplified by the omis- 
sion of the state special schools, the teachers col- 
leges, and the state university with its branches. 
Certain funds which are not directly connected 
with the question of school support have also been 
omitted; namely, the school book fund, the state 
public school teachers retirement salary fund, and 
the public school teachers permanent fund. 


which the money is placed. Each source or 
fund on the chart is numbered. This number 
constitutes a reference to the accompanying 
notes which give a more complete description 
of the source or fund than is possible in the 
chart. All sources of revenue are placed on 
the chart for the sake of completeness. Many 
of these sources are of little importance as far 
as the amount of money raised is concerned. 


The chart reveals two points which are of 
sufficient importance to merit special consider- 
ation: 


1. It will be observed that 84 per cent of 
school receipts in 1925-26 came from the coun- 
ties and districts. Furthermore, it has been 
shown elsewhere that the proportion of the 


costs carried by the state is steadily decreas- 
ing. (¢) 


2. The state school funds are derived in 
large measure from the state general fund 
which, in turn, is made up of taxes on the 
gross receipts of public service corporations. 
The district and county schools funds, on the 
other hand, are raised mainly by taxation of 
local property; farms, homes and business. 


Explanation of the Chart 


The chart presents only the general outlines of 
the system of supporting schools in the state. A 
complete understanding of the methods involved 
may be secured from the notes. 


1. District Taxes. 


The legislature is directed by the Constitution to 
provide for the levying of school district taxes 
by the board of supervisors of each county for any 
authorized school purpose. This the legislature 


has done in the sections of the Political Code given 
below. 


When district taxes for additional school facili- 
ties are to be levied, an election is called by the 
district trustees. A simple majority vote is suffi- 
cient to authorize the levy. If the vote is favorable 
to the tax, this fact is reported to the county board 
of supervisors and the tax must then be levied 
on all the taxable property in the district. 


The school trustees are required to draw up an 
estimate showing the amount of money needed for 
the next school year and submit this estimate to 
the county superintendent before the twentieth of 
June. The county superintendent may advise, but 
not compel changes in this estimate. District 
taxes are levied by the supervisors so as to provide 
for the needs of the schools in the district. The 
amount of the levy is the difference between the 
estimated revenue from state and county sources 
and the estimated needs of the district. 


(c) See the article by George C. Jensen, “The 
Shift in California Taxes,” Sierra Educational News, 
April, 1927. 
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Similar estimates and levies are made when 
additional buildings or sites are needed. In this 
case the money is placed in the special building 
fund of the district. The maximum rate of tax 
levied by any district may not exceed 7 mills for 
building and 3 mills for other purposes. (Consti- 
tution ix, §; Code. 1612A 1830 to 1840.) 

2. School District Bonds. 

Bonds may be issued by any school district, 
high school district, or junior college district up 
to an amount equal to five per cent of its taxable 
property. Bond issues must be authorized by a 
two-thirds vote at an election called for the pur- 
pose. The notice of election, method of sale, place 
of payment, levy of tax for redemption, and method 
of withdrawing unsold bonds are all regulated by 
law. The money derived from the sale of bonds 
may be spent only for lots, buildings, apparatus, 
furniture, major repairs and alteration, insurance, 
improving grounds, or (for elementary school dis- 
tricts) liquidating or refunding debits. The purpose 
of the sale of bonds is to distribute the expense 
of some large undertaking (such as the building 
of a new high school) over a long period of years, 
In any one year the district which issued the bonds 
pays back only the interest and a small part of 
the principal. Eventually, however, the district 
must pay all of the money raised by the sale of 
bonds plus interest. For this reason the moneys 
received by sale of bonds and tax levies are rep- 
resented in the chart as district receipts. The 
two are shaded differently to distinguish them. 
(Pol. Code 1745, 1880; Act 1478.) 


3. Miscellaneous Sources of School District 
Revenue. 


All of the following sources are of slight import- 
ance financially for the State as a whole, but they 
are included here for the sake of completeness: 

2. Sehool district property, real and personal, 
may be sold. The money realized from the sale 
of persona| property must be returned to the fund 
from which the original expenditure was made. 
In the case of a discontinued kindergarten the 
money goes to the general elementary school fund 
of the district. Money secured from the sale of 
real property may be spent for capital outlays only. 
(Pol. Code 1608, 1617a.) 

b. Sale of Books. High school boards may sell 
books to pupils in classes for adults at a price 
not to exceed the amount which the books cost 
the district. (Act 7474.) 

ce. Tuition. Governing boards of high school 
districts may charge tuition in special day and 
evening classes for adults. (Pol. Code 1764.) This 
tuition may not exceed the per pupil cost to the 
district for maintaining such a class and in any 
case it may not exceed $6.00 per pupil per term. 
Not less than 75 per cent of the money received 
from this source must be used for teachers sal- 
aries. 

d. Fines. Fines paid as penalties for violations 
of the “Compulsory Education Law” and the “Part- 
time Education Law” are turned over to the 
schools. The former are credited to the parental 
school fund or, if there is no such fund, to the 
school fund of the district in which the offense 
was committed. The latter are paid into the high 
school fund of the district wherein the child con- 
eerned resides. (Acts 7487, 7496.) 


4. County Taxes for School Fund and High 
School Fund. 

The important county school taxes are those 
which provide for the county (elementary) school 
fund and for the county high school fund. The 
former must raise at least as much as the state 
apportionment for elementary schools and the latter 
must at least double the state apportionment for 
high schools. These requirements are minimal. If 
the estimates made by the county superintendent 
exceed these requirements, the amount of the esti- 
mates must be levied instead. The method of 
making this estimate is provided by law. (Pol. Code 
1764, 1817.) (Constitution, ix, 6.) 


5. Taxes for Other County School Funds. 

In addition to the principal taxes mentioned 
above, county taxes may be levied for special school 
services as follows: 

a. To support a county adjustment school. 
7517.) 

b. To maintain a junior college tuition fund. 
(Act 1477, See. 15.) 

c. To maintain a county high school tuition fund. 
(Pol. Code 1764,b.) This is to pay tuition, and 
transportation up to $10 a month, for pupils attend- 
ing school in another state when the county does 
not maintain a high school. 

6. Miscellaneous County School Moneys. 

Under this head are included the following: 

A. Fines. Fines paid as penalties for violations 
of the Child Labor Law are paid into the county or 
city school funds of which the offense occurred. 
However, if the case is prosecuted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, one-half of the fine is paid into 
the contingent fund of that Bureau. (Act 3625.) 

b. Certain unused and unencumbered balances. 
If school is maintained less than eight months in 
any school district the unused balance of state or 
county appropriation is returned to the county 
school fund. However, for good reason such as fire 
or public calamity, the county superintendent may 
direct that this balance be left to the credit of the 
district concerned. 

Again, if any district has in its maintenance 
funds at the beginning of any school year an unen- 
cumbered balance which, when added to the esti- 
mated receipts from state and county apportion- 
ments, exceeds the amount necessary to maintain 
and conduct the school for the next year, 80% of 
this unencumbered balance is transferred by the 
county superintendent to the unapportioned school 
fund of the county. 

In practice these balances seldom occur and are 
therefore a negligible factor in school support. 
(Pol. Code 1543, 1621.) 

c. Fees. Applicants for county teachers certifi- 
cates pay a fee of two dollars. One-half of this 
money is credited to the county teachers library 
fund and the other half to the county teachers 
institute fund. (Pol. Code 1565.) 

7. Collateral Inheritance Taxes. 

There is paid into the state school fund annually 
from this source $250,000. (Act. 8443.) 

8. Estates of Persons Leaving Neither Will 
Nor Heir. 


This source yielded $207,819 in 1925-1926.* (Con- 
stitution IX. 4.) 


*State Treasurer Biennial Report, p. 17. 
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9. Interest From the Income of the State 
School Lands. 

This interest is paid into the state school fund 
every year. The principal cannot be touched for any 


purpose. The interest amounted to $492,686 for 
1925-6.* (Constitution IX. 4.) 


10. Excess From the State Junior College 
Fund. 


The amount used out of the junior college fund 
depends on the number of junior college districts 
and pupils in the state. Whatever is left each year 
after the apportionment of the junior college fund 
is placed in the state school fund. This amount was 
$105,317 in 1925-26.** (Act, 4936.) 

11. State General Fund. 

This fund is the chief source of the state school 
fund and the entire source of the state high school 
fund. It is made up for the most part of taxes 
levied upon public service corporations. For a full 
explanation of these taxes one should consult 
Chart I of this series. By constitutional provision, 
the state school funds and money for the support 
of the University of California have first claim on 
the state revenues. Biennial appropriations are 
also made from the general fund for special school 
purposes ; such as, the support of a curriculum com- 
mission, the encouragement of districts in main- 
taining special schools for children with speech 
defects, the support of a commission to codify the 
school law, and the office expenses of the state 
board of education. (Constitution, IX.) 


12. Income From Certain Mineral Leases. 

This income is contingent upon a co-operative 
arrangement between the United States government 
and the State of California. The money is derived 
by the state from bonuses, royalties and rentals of 
certain mineral-bearing lands on the public domain. 
It amounted to $677,137 for the biennium 1925- 
19277. It is placed in the state junior college fund 
and in the state school fund. (Act 4936.) 

13. Federal Grants and Appropriations. 

These are of two types: payments for the educa- 
tion of Indian children and payments from the 
forest reserve fund. For the state as a whole 
neither of these are important sources of income, 
although in some counties the forest reserve fund 
is of material significance, 

a. Payments for the education of Indian children. 
School districts, may on the recommendation of the 
county superintendent, enter into a contract with 
the United States to provide education for Indian 
children, The money thus received is kept in the 
county treasury and credited to the special school 
fund of the district. Money which is appropriated 
by the United States government for the education 
of Indians in the state as a whole is administered 
by the state department of education. (Act, 3584.) 
Since the state devotes no money especially to this 
purpose it does not appear on the chart. (Pol. Code 
1543.) 

b. The Forest Reserve Funds are divided equally 
between the unapportioned county school fnnd and 
the general connty road fund of the county where 


*Ibid, 


**State Controller, Biennial Report p. 56. See 
also note 20. 


{State Budget for 1927-1929, page xiv. See also 
notes 10, 20.) 
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the reserve is located. At the request of the county 
superintendent one-half of the schools’ portion of 
the fund must be transferred to a fund called the 
Forest Reserve School Fund and this is distributed 
by the superintendent for the benefit of those school 
districts which are within, or adjacent to, the re- 
serve. (Act 2685.) 


14. Various District Funds. 

The general legal principle guiding the use of 
these funds is that they may be spent only for 
purposes for which they were raised. Thus we 
have kindergarten funds, special funds, building 
funds, maintenance funds, parental school funds, 
etc. It is important to notice that district funds are 
the sole support of the following educational activ- 
ities: (1) kindergartens, (2) home teachers, (3) 
parental schools, and (4) vacation schools of all 
types. All other types of schools are granted either 
state aid or county aid or both. 

15. County High School Fund. 

At least sixty per cent of this fund must be 
applied to the payment of public school teachers 
salaries. The way in which the county school funds 
are apportioned to the school districts is carefully 
prescribed by law*. 

16. County High School Fund. 

All the remarks of note 15, above, apply here. 

17. Other County School Funds. 

These have already been described in note 5. 

18. State Elementary School Fund. 

As has been pointed out in note 11, this fund is 
largely made up of transfers from the state general 
fund. The amount of this transfer is fixed by the 
constitution at an amount which will, when added 
to the amount in the fund from other sources, equal 
the product of the average daily attendance in 
public day and evening elementary schools by 
thirty dollars. All of the state school fund must be 
spent for teachers’ salaries. (Constitution IX, 6.) 

19. State High School Fund. 

All the remarks of note 18 above apply here, 
except that this fund is made up wholly of trans- 
fers from the general fund. 

20. State Junior College Fund. 

This fund is described in notes 10 and 12, above. 
It must be used for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. 

21. State Vocational Education Fund. 

This is the fund which supports the so-called 
Smith-Hughes work in high schools. The state and 
federal government each contributed $700,000 in 
1925-26. (Act 7497.) 

22. Migratory School Revolving Fund. 

The purpose of this fund is to provide elementary 
schooling for the children of migratory laborers. 
The fund is administered by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction and is apportioned to the 
counties where it is needed. The county must con- 
tribute an equal amount from its unapportioned 
school funds. The state appropriation may not 
exceed $75 per month per teacher. (Acts 7494, 
7494a.) 

23. Forest Reserve School Fund. 

This has been described in note 13b. 


*The method of apportioning the county and state 
school funds will be presented in Chart 3 of this 
series, now in preparation. ; 
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Dental Hygiene in Girls’ Physical Education 


IRENE BRADLEY 


Director Physical Education, Sequoia Union High School, Redwoed City 


stressed in the girls’ physical education 
program of Sequoia Union High School 
last year. Three approaches were used: 


First, the examination and re-checking every 
three weeks. 


Second, a tooth-brushing week. 
Third, a dental educational week put on by 
the dentists of Redwood City. 

Each year, every girl is given an examination 
(unless excused by parents) by the school 
nurse, of the eyes, teeth, and throat. The phys- 
ical education instructors check on histories, 
menstrual activity, spines, height and weight. 
Defects are indicated on the pupil’s physical- 
and-mental-examination card by signal tags, 
which are not removed until the cause has been 
corrected. 


C= of the teeth was the health habit 


A summary of the dental cases needing 
cleaning, cavities filled, or extra teeth pulled, 
give the astonishing data of 50 per cent or 142 
out of 284 girls. A re-check was made every 
three weeks by the school nurse and the physical 
director. 


Practical Ways of Getting Results 

Twenty girls, whose parents could not afford 
the expense were sent to the clinic. Seven girls, 
whose parents wanted them to go and whom 
fear kept away, were convinced of the folly of 
negligence and were taken to the family dentist 
by the physical director during school time. 
Others were denied the privileges of playing on 
club teams, or of dancing in the “Pageant of 
the Seal” (which was the big school production 
of the year). At the end of the school year, only 
seven per cent, or 22 girls, of the original 142 
remained. These girls came from homes where 
the parents were buying property or automo- 
biles and ready cash was limited. 

The: second method used, was the inaugura- 
tion of a Tooth Brushing Week. Every girl 
brought a tooth-brush to class one week in Feb- 
ruary, and after roll-call, which was taken along 
the loggia, paper cups were passed down the 
line by a squad captain. A second squad captain 
followed with a pitcher of water and filled the 
cups; and a third put tooth-paste (samples 
donated by a druggist) on the brushes. 

The whole class brushed their teeth together 
to the count given by the instructor. The outer 


and inner side of the teeth and gums of the 
upper jaw was taken, and then the outer and 
inner sides of the lower jaw were brushed. In- 
structions for the rinsing of the mouth and 
cleaning of the brush ended the process. 


Clean Cheap Brushes 


The condition of some of the tooth-brushes 
was amazing; they were so mildewed! The 
Student Body store secured some cheap 
brushes, which were sold at 10 cents each. 
Thus by the end of two days every girl had at 
least a clean brush. 

The dentists of Redwood City co-operated in 
the most admirable way, by putting on a dental 
education week. The Girls Board of Athletic 
Control invited the dentists to a luncheon in the 
dining room of the model apartment. The girls’ 
physical education instructors, the boy’s direc- 
tor, the principal of the school, and all the den- 
tists were present. General plans were discussed, 
which were later developed by the dentists. 

An exhibit showing the cast of normal and 
ill-formed arches; the result of poor care; the 
construction and development of the tooth; and 
a series of pictures telling of the history of 
tooth abstraction, was arranged in the show- 
case in the upper hall. 


Use Motion Pictures 


A student assembly was given for the show- 
ing of a moving-picture film, secured from the 
national dental association and a lecturer from 
the University of California Dental School. 

There is an evident carry-over. At the end of 
the examinations this year only 34 percent need 
attention compared to 50 per cent of last year. 
Of the girls, 352 now enrolled, 140 entered this 
year. Many of these freshmen heard of our 
campaign and had their teeth cared for during 
the summer. 

This year the follow-up is furthered by a 
weekly inspection of the teeth. 


* * a 


Bh Seycesereat County has a complete 100 
per cent membership in the California 
Teachers Association. This includes all 
teachers in the county including the 
cities, high schools and rural schools. 
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When Making Your Book Orders— 


pea now until June is a busy 
period with most California teach- 
ers and time is valuable. To conserve 
some of your time the Sierra Educa- 
tional News has compiled a list of the 
names and addresses of school-book 
publishers who want to sell their 
books to the California schools. 
When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will 


save you time and also the time of 
those who place the orders. 

This list is of advertisers in the 
Sierra Educational News. Further 
details of their publications may be 
obtained by consulting their adver- 
tisements in the magazine—or write 
to the Sierra Educational News for 
desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1928 


A. B. C.—American Book Co 
Appleton—D. Appleton & Co. 
Barnes—A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Bradley—Milton Bradley Co 
Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers 
Century—Century Co 
Churchill—Churchill-Grindell Co. 
Compton—F, E. Compton & Co.... 
Crocker—H. §. Crocker Co., Inc... 
Crowell—Thomas Y. Crowell Co 
Dossyee rare Sapeent Co 
Dodd—Dodd, Mead & Co 


Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co 

H. Mc.Co.—Hall & McCreaty Co 
Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman 
Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
Johnson—Johnson Publishing Co 
Kuhn—Samuel O. Kuhn. 
Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co 
Little—Little, Brown & C 
Lyons—Lyons & 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co. 


Palmer—A. N. Palmer Co 
Rand—Rand McNally & Co 
Ronald—Ronald Press 


Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co 
Scholastic—The Scholastic Magazine 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co 
Stanford—Stanford University Press 


Teachers—Teachers Co-operative Center....... 


Technical—Technical Book Co 
Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co 
Weber—C. F. Weber & Co 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Winston—John C. Winston Co. 


World—World Book Co.i......2.....20....-cecc-s---- 


Zaner—Zaner-Bloser Co.... 


....149 New Montgomery St., 


oid penis ..432 Sutter St., 


121 Second St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
7 W. 45th St., New York City 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 


149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Platteville, Wisconsin 

...60 California St., San Francisco 

565 Market St., San Francisco 

393 Fourth Ave., New York City 

5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


734 Pacific Bidg., 821 Market St., San Francisco 


4 Fifth Ave., New York 

45 Second St., San Francisco 

175 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
460 Grand Ave., Riverside 

612 Howard St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Rich imond, Virginia 

Box 70, Station J, New York City 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
San Francisco 
listed ..525 Market St., San Francisco 
45 Second St., San Francisco 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
9 Mission St., San Francisco 

525 Market St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Stanford University 

San Francisco 
525 Market St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
601 Mission St., San Francisco 

525 Market St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


...-149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


“illiinaialia “Columbus, Ohio 


eeacecncecsocesceccse: 
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Individualizing the Classroom 


Acnes L. Tupper 
Third Grade Teacher, Doran School, Glendale, California 


individual education. If this is true and 

granting that no two individuals are alike, 
how are we as teachers to cope with the situa- 
tion in the modern classroom, with an average 
of thirty or more pupils per teacher? 

There are two feasible plans: 

1. By individualizing the class room into 
groups according to various abilities. 

2. By working with the group until the indi- 
vidual need has been located. 

Let us consider the first plan. 

From classroom results, we have concluded 
that it is with the pupil who gropes along aim- 
lessly, floundering from one thought to another 
with empty result, that we are most concerned 
with, rather than the child who attains his 
working knowledge from the first presentation 
of new material. Our problem then, is to locate 
this: child and determine his particular needs. 


I: IS said that every child has a right to an 


The procedure in general is this: 

1. A class presentation of new material. 

2. A “follow up” lesson where each indivi- 
dual responds. 

3. A checking up or group classification 
from results of the follow up lesson. 

a. Group A will consist of pupils who have 
gained the desired goal and may be given added 
responsibility in new or slightly more difficult 
objectives. 

b. Group B will consist of individuals who 
received a part of the instruction but are in 
need of special help for correcting specific 
defects. 

c. Group C will consist of those who have 
grasped little or nothing from the lesson and 
need foundational building up. 

It is upon groups B and C, then, that a reme- 
dial attention must be concentrated. 


Work With the Group as a Unit 


The teacher’s aim now, is to work with the 
group as a unit, eliminating difficulties that are 
common to that particular group. From the 
group, the teacher readily discovers the indi- 
vidual who needs special attention. The second 
step then is that of attention from the group to 
the individual child and his needs. The teacher’s 
thinking is placed on terms of the individual 
need, rather than on subject matter to be taught. 

Wrong and confusing methods of workman- 


ship are corrected, the child is given an oppor- 
tunity to grow and to watch progress under 
guided self realization. This individual instruc- 
tion sets the child on his feet, gives him a new 
start, leading to the discovery of his own work- 
ing powers. It is so often the case that the 
clearing up of some one hindrance of a pupil 
may enable him to be classed on an entirely dif- 
ferent ability basis. 


A few practical illustrations are given: 

The time is fast approaching when oral read- 
ing, by every child before class, will have van- 
ished. Why should not each child progress at his 
own speed? Why should some weaker child try 
to-keep up with a pupil whose reading ability far 
exceeds his own, or on the other hand, why 
should a superior child be made to listen while 
some less apt child gropes from word to word? 


The group formation relieves this situation by 
placing children of much the same ability in 
one group where common difficulties are rem- 
edied and individual defects corrected. Each 
group reads in turn to the teacher and the only 
oral class reading is done by children who have 
mastered the mechanics of reading and are 
reading merely for appreciation to a class with- 
out books. 


Goals in Penmanship 


In penmanship, each child in the group, is 
working for some definite goal. It may be the 
formation of his letters or the slant or speed of 
his work. The measuring of his success in at- 
tainment comes at the end of the week when a 
sample sentence is written or cut from his work 
and this sentence, instead of being praised for 
the moment and then cast aside, is pasted in a 
folded sheet of construction paper where its 
betterment is the goal for the following week. 

Each new week has its goal, stimulated by 
the joy in “beating a record”, until at the end 
of the month or five months, the individual 
effort is well repaid in final achievement. He has 
something tangible and complete to show his 
parents and friends and something which 
through his own efforts he has created. 

In arithmetic the teacher after presenting her 
new material to the class, groups from the fol- 
low up lesson, and uses the remaining days of 
the week in straightening out incorrect working 
methods and strengthening weak places. 
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Making Spelling a Happy Drill 

In spelling the same processes apply. First 
a preliminary test is given covering perhaps a 
week’s work. The pupil instead of wasting his 
time on words he already knows, concentrates 
his effort in conquering words which he has 
spelled incorrectly or if he knows all the words, 
may give aid in the classroom, or enrich him- 
self in other subjects. What will be the result 
of this attempt at individualizing? 


There will be satisfaction to teachers, parents 


and children alike in that all have noted pro- 
gress. Each moment has been used for indi- 
vidual betterment, in that there has always 
been something further to grasp. Individuals 
have progressed at their own speed to a knowl- 
edge of their working powers. Each child has 
had an opportunity for a well rounded develop- 
ment—his right to an individual education has 
been realized. 
* * * 


Santa Ana Boys’ Chorus 


Mrs. Frances Hunt BEESON, 
Supervisor of Music, Santa Ana, California 


NE of the features of the Music’ Department 

of the Santa Ana City Schools which has 
created the most interest in the community and 
in neighboring towns is the “Santa Ana Boys’ 
Chorus”. 


This organization consists of 160 boys 
selected for superior musical ability and on the 
basis of scholarship and citizenship ratings. The 
boys feel it is quite an honor to become mem- 
bers. These boys are chosen from the grade 
schools and the junior high schools and range 
from the ages of 9 to 16. This includes un- 
changed, changing, and changed voices. The 
clear, sweet tones of the unchanged voices form 
quite a contrast to the changed voices. The 
total effect of the chorus is quite inspiring. 


Orange Russian Costumes 


The costume is designed somewhat in the 
Russian design. The smocks are designed of 
orange-colored material to suggest Orange 
County, and white trousers, and black ties. 
These costumes were designed by Hazel Nell 
Bemus, director of art in the Santa Ana schools. 


The chorus has been sponsored by the junior 
chamber of commerce, the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. It has been 
made possible by the efforts of Edith Cornell, 
instructor of music in the Julia C. Lathrop 


Junior High School; Esther Jean Davis, in- 
structor in the Frances E. Willard Junior High 
School, and the writer. 


The Boys’ Chorus gave three concerts in 
the Polytechnic High Schools last year, one of 
five programs over various radio stations and 
received many favorable comments and ap- 


peared at a banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Boys’ Chorus has entered into the spirit 
of the music with surprising enthusiasm. Fol- 
lowing are spme of the numbers which the 
chorus has given: 

The Blacksmith—Mozart. 

Tyrolese Chorus, from William Tell—Rossini. 

Gypsy John—Frederic Clay. 

Little Annie Rooney—Arranged by Loomis. 


Hearing, from The Five Senses Suite—Miessner. 
Aura Lee—Old Melody. 


Oh, Susanna—Foster. 

Massa Dear—Dvorak. 

Plantation Melodies—Arranged by Armitage. 
Down in Mobile—Arranged by Probst. 

Song of the Volga Boatman—Russian Folk Song. 
Anvil Chorus, from Il Trovatore—Verdi. 
Cowboy Song—Anderson. 
Anchored—Watson. 

Hiawatha’s Journey—Wilson. 

Street Urchin’s Medley. 

Tinker’s Song, from Robin Hood. 

A Merry Life—Italian Folk Song. 
California’s Calling Me—Miessner. 

Santa Ana Song—Mrs. Clyde D. Tompkins. 


* * * 


peek School, Ontario, has a 100 

per cent enrollment of its teaching 
staff in the California Teachers Associa- 
tion and the N. E. A. 


* * & 


Tulare County Professional Zeal 


Pen tee per cent of the teach- 
ers of Tulare County are now enrolled 
as members of the California Teachers 
Association. The teachers in 88 per cent 


of our elementary schools are enrolled 
100 per cent. 


Of the larger schools the following are 
100 per cent: Elementary: Dinuba, Earli- 
mart, Exeter, Orosi, Tulare, Visalia and 
Woodlake; Secondary: Alpaugh, Dinuba, 
Exeter, Visalia and Woodlake. 


90 per cent of all small rural schools, 
those having less than four teachers, are 
enrolled 100 per cent.—Very truly yours, 
J. E. Buckman, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Visalia. 
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A Toy-Making Project 
Mrs. Cora B. Burrows 
Independiente School 
Riverside City, California 
TEACH grades five and six in a Mexican 
school. About three years ago I was puzzled 


over the problem of hand-work for my fifth 
grade boys. 


The boys of the sixth grade have always at- . 


tended the manual training class at a neigh- 
boring school one afternoon each week, and 
the girls of both grades have been given instruc- 
tion in sewing on the same afternoon. But for 
some time nothing special was planned for the 
grade five boys and they naturally resented it. 

“Why can’t we make things, too, like the rest 
of the kids?” they queried. 

About this time my attention was called to 
an interesting array of toys made by the pupils 
of the Val Verde school, which were on exhibi- 
tion at the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools in the County Court House of 
Riverside. 

Jane Adams, now Mrs. Geo. Lunt, principal 
of the school, under whose supervision the toys 
were made, very kindly gave me all the details 
of the project as she carried it out. 


Four Groups of Workers 

I felt at once that it was the very thing for 
which I had been yearning and with my prin- 
cipal’s hearty co-operation, a dozen coping saws 
were purchased and the project fairly launched. 
I sent for the book, “American School Toys,” 
by C. A. Kunou, Supervisor of Manual Training, 
Los Angeles, which contains designs for sev- 
enty or more toys. 

These are divided into four groups. First, 
one group illustrating various adaptations of 
animals in toy making; second, a group of bird 
toys; third, a group of toys that “go”; and 
fourth, group consisting of savings banks, flag 
staffs, candle holders, etc. 

The book gives the method or methods by 
which the pattern may be transferred to the 


wood. It also tells the proper method of finish- 
ing the design, the proper coloring, etc. 

The toy is cut out with a coping saw and a 
good workman must “hew to the line.” After 
it is cut out, how the young worker loves to 


sandpaper and sandpaper it until its surface is 
as smooth as glass! 

For working comfortably and effectively each 
child must have a saw table clamped to his 
desk. Directions for making the saw tables are 
given in the book. They are simply made and 
very inexpensive. Ours were made for us by 
one of the manual training classes. The clamps 
cost fifteen cents apiece, They are regular 
quilting frame clamps. 

I am told that in some schools, the pupils 
procure the ends from discarded boxes at the 
orange packing houses, while others use cigar 
boxes for the material for their toys. My pupils 
enjoy the work better with soft pine boards 
about one-half inch thick. The pupils often con- 
tribute a little money toward the purchase of 
these boards, which the mill cuts for us into 
twelve-inch lengths at a cost of about three 
cents per length. 

I think this a fine project for one-teacher 
schools, also. After the younger children have 
been dismissed, the boys of the higher grades 
could be making toys and, at the same time, 
the girls could sew or do other needlework. 

There is no trouble with discipline, for the 
boys are too absorbed with the object in hand. 
Their interest never wanes and they are just as 
proud of their polar bears, elephants or Indian 
chiefs, as the girls are of the dresses, aprons, 
or handkerchiefs upon which they have been 
working. 

For that matter, girls make toys and enjoy 
the making of them as much as do the boys. 

In our school, however, toy making is entirely 
a fifth grade boy project, and I think I can 
safely say the group is a splendidly industrious 


and satisfied one. 
* * * 


What Is Happening in Russia? 


ALIFORNIA teachers of social sciences 

may be interested in a new series of thir- 
teen volumes, entitled “Vanguard Studies of 
Soviet Russia,” and published by the Vanguard 
Press of New York City. These studies are 
edited by Jerome Davis, head of the department 
of social service, Yale University. The first five 
volumes of the survey are now published; the 
remaining eight will appear in the near future. 
It is stated that the books are written by 
impartial observers and experts and that they 
are authentic and trustworthy. Jessica Smith 
writes the volume on “The Family of Soviet 
Russia,” and Lucy L. W. Wilson, the volume 
on “The New Schools of New Russia.” Other 
volumes of this series deal with religion, village 
life, health, and civil liberties. 
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A California School Travelog 


Roy W. Cioup 
Secretary, California Teachers Association 


STATE Teachers Association secretary must 
A travel almost continuously if he is to cover the 
territory which should be visited during the work of 
the year. In California distances are pretty size- 
able, as some of the counties taken singly are as 
large as four or five of the eastern states put 
together. 

Since the last account of California C. T. A. visits, 
it was my good fortune to take the first trip of the 
month on an evening train with our good friend 
David E. Martin, the genial superintendent of the 
Alameda County Schools. Yuba City was our des- 
tination, 

The glow of a California sunset covered the land 
at the start and when Port Costa was reached the 
dusk Was just beginning to settle. We saw the im- 
mense spans of the Carquinez bridge as we neared 
the strait. Then our train pulled on to the great 
ferry boat, one of the largest of its kind in the 
world, and was transported across the little strip 
of water at the head of the renowned bay of St. 
Francis. 


Marysville and Yuba City 

The way through the inland valley leads past 
thriving villages with their electric lights glimmer- 
ing in the darkness. The journey ended at Marys- 
ville where the night was spent in a most enjoyable 
hotel. The next morning we visited the fine new 
high school and junior college which are presided 
over by Curtis Warren, one of the upstanding young 
high school principals of the State. 

The way to the new structure is past Marysville’s 
park. This place which is beautiful because of its 
pretty lake: and sloping lawns, was for years a back 
water section of the river where tin cans and refuse 
abounded, Someone .with a.vision, however, saw a 
shimmering lake and a restful park and the vision 
became a reality. 

After viewing the new school we went to Yuba 
City, the county seat of Sutter County. Yuba City 
in the early spring is a wonderfully fine section of 
California. It is in the center.of an orchard coun- 
try, where peaches are the principal product. 

At the big new high school, presided over by Mr. 
Thomas L. Nelson, the Sutter County Trustees In- 
stitute was held. Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, the county 
superintendent of schools, is a Stanford graduate. 
She formerly taught high school subjects and is one 
of the progressive school women of California, Mrs. 
Gray called the Sutter County Trustees convention 
in the gymnasium of the high school. 


R. CHESTER WINSHIP, superintendent of the 

Yuba city schools, with his Boy Scouts, opened 
the meeting, which was attended by practically all 
of the trustees of the county. The outside speakers 
were Mr. Martin, Mr. Sam Cohn, deputy state super- 
intendent of schools; Mr. Julian McPhee of the 
State Department, and the secretary of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 

The trustees were interested in the proceedings 
and asked many questions concerning educational 
work. On the way back the most interesting sight 
was the State Capitol with its beautiful dome par- 


tially concealed by the trees, which are so abundant 
in the Sacramento Valley. 


A Journey to Southern California 

Just a few days could be spent at home after the 
national convention at Boston when the call for a 
conference with certain state officials was received. 
On the way back to Los Angeles, where the confer- 
ence was held, came the news of a terrible calamity 
which had stricken many homes and laid waste one 
of the most peaceful valleys of California. At 
Saugus everything was hustle and rush. Construction 
crews, deputy sheriffs, ambulances and rescue par- 
ties were starting out or returning from the flooded 
area, and rumors of every kind were rife. 

At Los Angeles a visit to Mr. Keppel revealed the 
fact that every boy and girl and the teachers of 
two of his districts had been drowned, and a third 
district was left with just one child. A. spirit of 
sadness pervaded the whole southland. 

On Thursday morning Mr. F. L. Thurston, execu- 
tive secretary for Southern Section of the California 
Teachers Association, and I started early in the 
morning from Pasadena for San Bernardino. 

We made our first stop at Pomona College. Here, 
in one of the finest parts of a most magnificent 
country, we found a group of buildings that houses 
one of the outstanding denominational colleges of 
the West. It is not great so far as numbers go, but 
in the quality of education and in its influence on 
the character of the students, Pomona College is 
doing a wonderful piece of work which will give it 
rank with the largest educational institutions. 


Chaffey and Cucamonga 

Next we visited the Cucamonga School. Here a 
few years ago the experiment of self-directed activi- 
ties was given a trial, but at present the school is 
conducted in the same manner as most of the other 
schools of the state. Self-direction has been given 
over to regular disciplinary procedure. After lunch 
we spent an hour at the Chaffey Union High School 
with Merton Hill and a number of his teachers. 

Mr. Hill has been able to put over a marvelous 
program at Chaffey. Not only has regular academic 
work been stressed, but he has been able to co- 
ordinate the work of the school with the life of the 
community, and the pupils who go out from his 
institution have a definite knowledge of life and 
work and are well prepared for anything they may 
be obliged to face. There are in the neighborhood 
of 4000 enrolled in the different branches of Chaffey, 
and of this number many are adults, who desire to 
perfect themselves in some line that is of great 
interest to them. 

Mr. Hill for the past two years has been making 
a study of the living conditions of the Mexican fam- 
ilies, which are very numerous in his section, and 


will soon have his findings prepared as a thesis for 
his doctorate. 


San Bernardino and Redlands 

The trip to Colton was halted by a small edition 
of a genuine sand-storm. While on the way from 
Ontario the wind began to blow and we soon found 
ourselves in a cloud of dust. We could see but a 
few yards before or behind, so turned and beat the 
dust back to the edge of the storm. Then following 
a road to the foothills we passed the upper edge of 
the disturbance and reached San Bernardino. 

As it was after school hours we visited Superin- 
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tendent Ray Holbrook and then went to the court 
house to pay our respects to County Superintendent 
Miss Ida M. Collins. The county offices are housed 
in an immense big white stone structure which 
would be an ornament to any city in the land. 
Finishing at the court house we drove over to 
Redlands. All of this county has been made wonder- 
fully productive by the labors of men who saw the 
possibility of the citrus industry. Great groves of 
oranges with the golden fruit and the dark green 
leaves were all about, and in the background Old 
Baldy and Mount San Jacinto loomed up with their 
snow-covered tops. It made us think of Reverend 
Robert Freeman’s lines: 
“I love the land I live in, 
Where the mountains lie in snow 
And the golden fruit is hanging 
And the roses bloom below.” 


T REDLANDS, Superintendent Henry Clement 

told us of the educational activity of that thriv- 
ing city. The schools are all new and attractive and 
the youth of the land is given opportunities that 
should fit him for any station in life; for in Red- 
lands a child can go clear from the kindergarten of 
the city school straight through each branch and 
finish at the University of Redlands—an institution 
of worth and merit. , 

The next» morning found us back at San Bernar- 
dino. With Superintendent Holbrook we visited the 
fine schools of the city. The Jefferson is the newest 
and contzins within itself equipment and teachers 
that will turn out a fine product. 

The Ramona School, with 1050 Mexican children, 
was especially interesting, as the building is 
equipped with shower baths and every child is re- 
quired to bathe twice a week. A lady attendant 
looks after the baths for the girls, and a man is 
employed to see that the male element of the school 
is clean and healthy. Hand-work and physical edu- 
cation are stressed in this school. 

At the David B. Sturgis Junior High School we 
found 1650 boys and girls pursuing various lines of 
work. In the assembly hall a seventh grade was 
debating the various angles of the Los Angeles 
water situation. The Sturgis school was named after 
a citizen of San Bernardino who for 35 years served 
his city in educational work and died in action while 
delivering the graduation address at the high school 
which was located on the ground of the new Junior 
High Schwol. 

While at San Bernardino we drove up to the 
Arrowhea:i Hotel and had a view of the surrounding 
country. We also visited the hot springs and the hot 
caves, which are the mecca of those who wish to 
take sweat baths. The caves are extremely hot and 
drip with water containing various minerals. 


Colton 

After lunch we rode over to Colton, where we 
visited the high school, which is under the super- 
vision of Mr. F. Stillwell Moore. The school sets 
back 250 feet from the highway, and a_ beautiful 
well-kept lawn adds to the attractiveness of the 
building. ‘In front of the school and about one-half 
mile distant is the plant of the Colton Cement Com- 
pany, whith was preparing to explode a hill with 
a charge of 200 tons of dynamite. Mr. Moore 
planned to have his entire school see the action of 
the explosives when the charge was ready. 


ATER we visited the elementary school. Mr. John 

H. Waldron, the superintendent, was in the office 
of his brand new school. Every city in the south, it 
seemed, has a new school, for they must build early 
and often to keep up with the march of progress. 
Mr. Waldron is a man of progressive ideas, and his 
system reflects the fact. The afternoon was finished 
at Pomona, where Superintendent Emmett Clark 
presides. The Pomona High School is a massive 
affair. The principal, Henry P. Reynolds, is-a big 
man, physically and educationally, and is justly 
proud of his school. 


Monrovia 

The next week found us again visiting the sunny 
southland. Wednesday at Monrovia we had the 
pleasure of visiting the high school, and at noon 
were entertained by the entire high school faculty 
at Tiffin Inn. The California Teachers Association, 
its activities and expectations, were discussed by 
Mr. Thurston and myself, and at 4 o’clock I had the 
good fortune to meet all of the elementary teachers 
and talk to them concerning our work. 

We also viewed the new high school building, 
which will be completed about August 15 and which 
will be able to house about 2500 students. It will 
care for all of the regular activities and much of 
the special work of the district. Mr. Clifton is a 
clear-thinking, far-seeing superintendent, and has 
prepared the school for future needs. 


San Gabriel Mission 
That night we had the rare good fortune to attend 
the Mission Play at the Mission Theater, just across 
from the old San Gabriel Mission. All of the ap- 
pointments were historically interesting. The cast 
of characters was especially well selected and the 
story of Father Serra and his devoted band was so 
graphically depicted that California history takes 
on a more sacred meaning with the knowledge at- 
tained by the Mission Play. John Stevens McGroarty 
did a wonderful piece of work when he wrote the 
Mission Play for California. He is also the author 
of “Just California,” which every California teacher 
should know: 
“Twixt the seas and the desert, 
Twixt the waste and the wave, 
Between the sands of buried lands 
And ocean’s coral caves, 
It lies not east nor west, 
But like a scroll unfurled 
Where the hand of God hath placed it 
Down the center of the world. 
Days rise that gleam in glory, 
Days end with sunset breeze ; 
While from Cathay that was of old 
Sail countless argosies. 
Days rise again in splendor 
O’er the giant newborn west ; 
But of all the land God gave us 
*Tis this land is the best. 
Suns and dews that kiss it, 
Balmy breezes blow, 
The stars in clustered diadems 
Above its peaks of snow. 
The mighty mountains o’er it, 
Below, the white sea swirled, 
Just California stretching down 
The center of the world.” 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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CROSSROADS IN THE 
MIND OF MAN 
A Study of Differentiable Mental Abilities 
By TruMan Lee KELLEY 


Be if it is to meet 

the needs of outstanding 

abilities in the individual, must 

have measures of these abilities. 

This book describes an experi- 

mental study in the determina- 

tion of these independently act- 

ing traits. This study is one of 

a series of researches destined to 

bring about a fuller application 

of the findings of psychology to the prob- 
lems of education. Progressive educators 
are concerned with these evidences of 
their profession’s growth. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
TRAITS OF A THOUSAND 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


By Lewis M. TERMAN and Others 


HIs study represents the first of a 

series of investigations designed to 
determine in what respects the typical 
gifted child differs from the typical child 
of normal mentality. The day is not far 
distant when education will equip itself 
for the cultivation which superior mental 
endowment demands. The present vol- 
ume has been chosen by the American 
Library Association as one of the forty 
American contributions to a League of 
Nations world book list. Price $6.50 
postpaid. 


STANFORD EDUCATIONAL 
APTITUDES TESTS 


By Mitton B. JENSEN 


HESE tests are designed to de- 

termine in advance an indi- 
vidual teacher’s special fitness 
for classroom teaching, for ad- 
ministrative work, or for re- 
search. Their use will facilitate 
the organization of educational 
groups and effect a vast saving 
to the individual in the process 
of orientation. 


Price, single copy, postpaid 
20 copies, postpaid 
100 copies, postpaid 


EARLY MENTAL TRAITS 
OF THREE HUNDRED 
GENIUSES 


By CaTHERINE M. Cox 


T? WHAT extent were the children of 
the Terman investigation similar to 
children who later achieved greatness? 
Dr. Cox reconstructs the childhood 
mental life of 300 of the world’s most 
eminent men and women through bio- 
graphical and historical sources. What 
were the mental and character traits 
manifested in the early lives of these men 
and women that forecast their future 
eminence? This story of genius in the 
making will interest anyone engaged in 
the education of children. Price $7.50 
postpaid. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Thursday found us at the University of California 


at Los Angeles. This institution, which was started 
as a branch of the University of California, is rap- 
idly growing to the size of the parent institution. 
There are about 7000 students enrolled, and when 


it is functioning in its new quarters at Westwood: 


it will take rank in size and importance with the 
universities of the world. 
The Welfare Home 

At Inglewood we visited the home for teachers 
which is maintained by the Southern Section Wel- 
fare Bureau for those who are physically incapable 
of caring for themselves. At present there are two 
teachers who have given their lives to the service 
and now need the help of their brothers and sisters 
in the profession. 

The home is a delightful little bungalow on Ash 
street and is presided over by Mrs. Martin, a prac- 
tical nurse, who mothers her two charges and makes 
them comfortable and happy. We were cheered by 
the fact that the Kindergarten-Primary section of 
the South has just turned over a balance of $5000 
left from the National Kindergarten-Primary con- 
vention fund which was collected last year. 

Another $1000 contribution is expected, so the 
good. work can be continued without causing much 
of a strain upon the section treasury. Mr. Thurston, 
in his triendly, kindly way, is able to bring a great 
deal of happiness to the inmates of the Inglewood 
home, 

At Long Beach 

At Long Beach we spent the afternoon at the 
high school, which is presided over by an old col- 
lege mate, David Burcham. There are about 2300 
pupils in the school and they follow all lines of 
activity. Mr. Moore, the vice-principal, conducted 
us through the various departments. 

The most interesting to my mind is the school 
store. Here all of the things necessary for student 
use are sold by students. The clerks and cashiers 
are members of business and salesmanship classes 
and receive marks as to the manner in which they 
conduct affairs during the period in which they are 
engaged. An hourly account is taken of all sales 
and cash balances are made. No one works for pay 
and there is a keen competition between classes as 
to which one will maintain the best record. The 


store is not run for gain, but because of the care of © 


the students it turns in a handsome profit to the 
student body each year. 


i: the evening Mr. Thurston explained Southern 
Section activities; Mr. A. R. Clifton, N. EB. A. rep- 
resentative for California, talked on the national 
work, and I gave an idea of the scope and accom- 
plishments of the state-wide work. 

The meeting was for the eighty principals and 
administrators and was held at the Virginia Country 
Club house near Long Beach. The place of meeting 
was an inspiration, as one could look in every direc- 
tion through the big windows to cities surrounding, 
whose thousands of lights gleamed through the 
night like twinkling stars. 

Mr. Stephens, the superintendent, and his fellow 
workers expressed their appreciation at the spirit 
of the gathering. An interesting feature of the eve- 
ning was the singing of Mr. Thomas J. Wallace of 
the Long Beach department, who has a voice of 
sweetness and power. 


Alhambra 

Friday was reserved for Alhambra. Superintend- 
ent Forest V. Routt on that day entertained the 
school superintendents of Southern California at the 
high school. Fourteen city superintendents were 
present and discussed questions of common interest 
and gave expression to ideas that will doubtless be 
of value to all of the schools of California. 

And thus ended the journey. 


o* ok a 
California Elementary Principals’ Association 
Officers of Sections 


Bay Section 

President—R. Wade Snyder, Fruitvale School, 
Oakland. 

Vice-President—Lucy Cotrel, LeConte School, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary—Roy E. Warren, 
Berkeley. 

Treasurer—Blanche Frost, Franklin School, Ala- 
meda. 

Delegate to Council—Aymer J. Hamilton, Univer. 
sity Elementary School, Berkeley. 


Central Section 
(In process of organization.) 
Coast Section 
President—Stanley J. Krikac, Greenfield School, 
Greenfield. 
Vice-President—Edith E. Fikes, 
Santa Cruz. 
Secretary and Treasurer—C,. R. Hoyt, Fremont 
School, San Luis Obispo. 
Program Chairman—Mrs. Lois E. Johnson, Old 
Monterey School, Pacific Grove. 
Delegate to Council—Perry O. Cole, Court School, 
San Luis Obispo. 


North Coast Section 
(No organization.) 
Northern Section 

President—J. J. Finney, Suisun. ° 

Vice-President—Chester Winship, Yuba City. 

Secretary—Mrs. Estelle Forcum, R. F. D. No. 4, 
Chico, 

Treasurer—Miss H. L. Huntington, 1260 O St, 
Sacramento. 

Delegate to Council—Emma Von Hatten, 1017 
30th St., Sacramento. 

Southern Seetion 

President—C. A. Pugsley, Thomas Jefferson 
School, Pasadena. : 

Vice-President—R. W. Shirey, Longfellow School, 
Long Beach. 

Treasurer—W. C, Conrad, Humphries School, Los 
Angeles. 

Secretary—Mrs. Grace M. Mogledreier, Leland 
School, Los Angeles. 

Delegates to Council—Menno Kuehny, 4562 Alum- 
ni St., Los Angeles; J. T. McMasters, 1029 North 
Central Ave., Glendale. 

ee ee 

Harr Wagner, the genial friend of all school peo- 
ple and publisher-general of all western literature, 
is recovering from a severe operation, performed 
at. a San Francisco hospital in March. Because of 
his rugged constitution Mr. Wagner came through 
the ordeal nicely and is again at 149 New Mont- 
gomery dispensing good cheer and writing interest- 
ing material-for the Western Journal of Education. 


Whittier School, 


Gault School, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


GeorGE DRAYTON STRAYER, PH.D 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


CLIFFORD BRewsTER Upton, A.M. 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


yee series of books aims to give the child the ability to com- 
pute easily and accurately, and to enable him to interpret 
and solve the quantitative situations which he will meet in life. 

These books conform to the best modern courses of study and 
present only those methods and materials which have been thor- 
oughly tested in the classroom by many experienced teachers. 
In no place are untried theories introduced. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


A Guide to Literature for 
Character Training 


By E. D. Starsuck Anp F. K. SHUTTLEWoRTH 


$2.00 
A SELECTED list of the world’s best fairy tales, animal stories, myths and legends. 


The degree of merit of each story is indicated as well as the school year for 
which it is best fitted and the qualities it inculcates. 


In reviewing the book THe New York TIMEs says: 


“Two complete indices make it easy to find what is wanted. Parents and teachers 
should be pleased by its breadth, richness of material and general good sense. 


“As for the children, if they knew about it, they would all save their pennies in order 
to give it as a present to the person now telling them dull or pointless stories.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET , SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lindy—A Boy’s Comments on the Hero 
Anna W. Detaney, Compton, California 
OOK! There he is! That’s him there now! 

Gee! Ain’t he some swell peach? 

Just watch him grin! And see him bow— 

He’s goin’ to make a speech! 

Gee! He’s got eyes so clear an’ blue, 

An’ sandy, curlin’ hair! 

Them eyes just look you thro’ an’ thro’. 

You bet, he’s on the square! 


That’s Lindy! He is sure some kid! 
He took an awful chance, 

A-hoppin’ off the way he did, 

An’ flyin’ clear to France. 

He never made no fuss at all, 

Just said, “I’m on my way, 

See you again. Good-bye, you-all,” 
Then flew across the spray. 


When Lindy stepped into his plane, 
To fly across the sea, 

Nobody, hardly, knew his name, 

The same as you an’ me. 

But when his flag was safely furled, 
He landed, such a whale, 

He had the big-all-fired world 

By its old bloomin’ tail! 


And _ now the people clap an’ cheer, 
An’ follow him like mad. 

But Lindy thinks it’s rather queer— 
He’s just a quiet lad. 

An’ when they yell and follow fast, 
He smiles, an’ bows, an’ then 

He says a few kind words, an’ last 
Hops in his plane again. 


He’s like them viking guys of old, 

Brave rovers of the main; 

So strong and blonde, and tall and bold! 
But ask him, “Go again? 

I did that once,” 

He tells the cheerin’ mob; 


Across the sea? 


“I ain’t got time fer fancy stunts, 
I’m busy on my job.” 


San Francisco State Teachers College 

NAUGURAL and other formal ceremonies 

were recently held at the San Francisco State 
Teachers College. Alexander Crippen Roberts 
was inaugurated as president. The exercises 
were dignified and of great educational interest. 
They were followed by a banquet at the Palace 
Hotel, at which Mr. Charles Albert Adams, 
of the State Board of Education, was toast: 
master. 

Ground was broken for the new elementary 
school, named The Frederic Burk School, in 
honor of the first president of the college. At 
a great luncheon party the college was host to 
hundreds of guests from all parts of California, 
The new Science Building was dedicated and 
named in honor of Archibald B. Anderson, for- 
mer acting president of the college. The im. 
pressive ceremonies were followed by an infor. 
mal reception in the Science Building. 

Among the distinguished California scheol 
people who participated in the various events 
were Alexander R. Heron, State Director of 
Finance, representing the Governor’s office; C, 
L. McLane, President of the State Board of 
Education; Professors Cubberley and Proctor, 
of Stanford University; Professor Chas. A. 
Kofoid of the University of California; and 
Honorable William J. Cooper, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Many delegates, 
representing California higher institutions of 
learning, were present. 

* * * 
Constructive Suggestions for the Sierra 
Educational News 

1. The things I like best in our magazine 
are the short news summaries and comments, 
The March issue, for example, did not have 4 
single uninteresting page. 

3.’ I recommend that the News continue to 
be used to stimulate research by bringing to 
light research studies, also in conducting re- 
search by seeking voluntary workers on pro: 
posed subjects. 

5. I have read the magazine for seven years, 
—C..A. Pucstey, 843. Magnolia Avenue, Pasa- 


dena. 
* * * 


A pamphlet containing many world friendship 
projects and suggestions has been gathered together 
by a Committee on World Friendship, of Los An- 
geles, and published by the Public School as Schoo] 
Publication ~No, -145.; :50. cents. _ 
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Earle G. Chandler Telephone Sutter 1894 Harry A. Gayton 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


We are the only authorized California distributors of School Text Books 
for the following publishers: 


Appleton, D. & Co. Historical Publishing Co. Palmer, A. N. Company 
Art Publication Society Holt, Henry & Co. Parson’s Wild Flowers 
Barnes, A. S. & Co. Iroquois Publishin: Co. of California 


Jepson’s Trees of California 
Beckley, Cardy Co. Knopf, Alfred A. hene Institute 


rchard & Co Pran; 
Bi & Co. Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Publi 
Bobbs, Merrill & Co. Laird & Lee ublic School ees Co. 


Boni & Liveright Laurel Book Co. imo. 

Bruce Publishing Co. Lippincott, J. B. Co. Sadlier, Wm. H. 

Century Co. Little, Brown & Co. Sanborn, Benj. H. & Co. 

Comstock Publishing Co. Longmans, . Schwartz, Kerwin & Fauss 

Congdon, C. H. Carnahan Scott, Foresman Company 

Doubleday, Page & Co. Shaw, A. W. Co. 

Educational Publishing Co. Cc. . es Burdett & Co. 

Expression a . niversity of Chicago Press 

Geode a m1 Publishing Co. Mecail Go Charles B. aay enemas <a 

J. Modern Library, Inc. Webb Publishing Co. 

Neilson Drawing Book Co. Winston Co., John C. 
Newson & Co. World Book Company 


Parson’s Wild Flowers Jepson Manual of Flowering Plants Jepson’s Trees 
of California of California of California 


Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 
By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in America. 505 business letters and 56 


articles, rich in business procedure and cultural content. Arranged according to a gradual pro- 
gression in syllabic intensity. Not a substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed Seuies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; ¥1, 20 
Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training “on the job” that added to their experi- 


ence as much as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting projects on business 
letter writing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Many stenographers are secretaries and many secretaries are stenographers. or stenographer, 
to be well trained, should be taught'the duties and the responsibilities of th retary. You 


will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies a complete and eee reproduction of 
the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Order samples from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association 


HE first annual meeting of the Council of 

the California Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association was held at Hotel Californian, 
Fresno, March 31, 1928, with delegates present 
from all of the geographical sections of the 
state. The organization of the Council was 
completed with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Aymer J. Hamilton, Berkeley; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Emma Von Hatten, Sacramento; Secre- 
tary-Editor, Oscar D. Enfield, Los Angeles; 
Treasurer, Stanley J. Krikac, Greenfield; Exec- 
utive Committee Members (with above offi- 
cers): Verna L. Hale, Los Angeles; O. R. 
Hoyt, San Luis Obispo; Roy E. Warren, 
Berkeley. 

The most important part of the plan of work 
of the Association consists of the Yearbook. 
Secretary Enfield has begun on this task. 

The Council provided for the following work- 
ing committees: Legislation, Teacher Training, 
Research. 

The Council requested each Section of the 
Association to provide for the appointment of 
working committees on: Tenure; Sabbatical 
Leave; Retirement; Child Welfare. 

The Council accepted Fresno’s invitation to 


hold the 1929 meeting in that city. 
2 ue cre 


San Luis Obispo County 


UPERINTENDENT R. L. BIRD of San 

Luis Obispo County has’ recently checked 
his C. T. A. memberships and finds the fol- 
lowing schools with all teachers C. T. A. mem- 
bers: Arroyo Grande Grammar, Atascadero 
Grammar, Paso Robles Junior High, Paso Ro- 
bles Grammar, Pismo, San Luis Obispo, Court 
School; San Luis Obispo, Hawthorne; San Luis 
Obispo, Fremont; San Miguel Union, Santa 
Margarita, Templeton Grammar, Coast Union 
High.—T. S. MacQuwpy, Secretary Central Coast 


Eection, Watsonville. 
e-8. @ 


Pennsylvania’s Own Home 


URSUANT to your request of March 19, I 
am pleased to send you herewith a recent 
photograph of Your. permanent Headquarters 
Building. The buildings are not much to look 
at, but serve our purposes admirably. 
The corner building was purchased in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, for $52,500. We then spent $15,- 
435.23 on improvements, alterations and equip- 


= 


ment. Two years later, February, 1927, we 
purchased the double .brick house adjoining for 
$52,000. We then spent.$16,489.31 on improve. 
ments, alterations, equipment, adjustment of 
insurance, taxes, searching title, interest on 
mortgage and recording deed. Our total in. 
vestment for this property is now $136,424.54. 
While these buildings serve our Association 
and produce revenue at the present time, our 
aim in acquiring them was to secure a site for 
a new office building. The site is directly in 
front of the State Capitol and is ideal for our 


Home of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


purposes. The reason we were content to pay 
such.a large price for the property is that the 
site ought to serve our Association as long as 
the .republic endures. 

The stone front makes an attractive setting 
for the two stores which occupy the recently 
acquired property. One store is a millinery 
store, the other refrigerators and radios. At 
the present time we are receiving $5,700 annu- 
ally in rent from this property for the parts 
which our Association does not need. 

I am pleased to report that we were able to 
pay for these properties at the time of pur- 
chase in spot cash in full. Our Association 
does not owe a dollar in the world. —J:.H, K«1- 
LEY, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Summer Course for Printing Teachers 

HE national summer school for printing teachers, 
ae for the past twelve years at Ocean City, 
New Jersey, will continue this season. 

This printing school, under the personal direction 
of Frank K. Phillips, manager of the education de- 
partment of the American Type Founders Company, 
is a unit of the regular summer school for teachers 
conducted by the New Jersey State Education De- 
partment. This permits teachers of printing to take 
courses in general professional subjects as well as 
in printing proper. 

All subjects given are accepted for credit toward 
an appropriate teacher’s certificate and also for 
credit at a state normal school. Advanced courses 
receive college credit. 

Courses given under the general heading of print- 
ing are as follows: 


Printing I—Principles and Practice. 
120 Hours, Two Credits. 


ESIGNED to equip the professionally-trained 
[eee in service (either academic or manual 
arts teacher) with a general knowledge of the basic 
principles and practice of printing occupations, to 
enable him to teach printing in the manual arts or 
prevocational phases of education. This subject is 
personally taught by Mr. Phillips. 


Printing I]—Training Course for Teachers of 
Printing. 90 Hours, Three Credits. 

RRANGED for teachers of printing with little 

professional training or for practical . printers 
who wish to qualify for positions to teach printing. 
This course includes such topics as analysis of the 
printing trades, organization of courses of instruc- 
tion, methods of teaching printing, preparation of 
instructional materials, class management and rat- 
ing of students. 

The instructor of this course will be George E. 
Huckins, head of printing department in Buffalo 
State Normal School and joint author of the train- 
ing course for printing teachers issued by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


Printing I1I—Linoleum Blocks. 
60 Hours, One Credit. 

PECIALLY designed for art teachers as well as 

for teachers of printing. Deals with principles of 
art as applied in printing, reproduction of designs 
in flat areas, and make-ready and presswork for 
linoleum cuts. 

This course will be under the direction of Dor- 
othy E. Porter, supervisor of art in the public 
schools of Elizabeth, N. J., and Frank A. Baker of 
Montclair, N. J. | 

Sessions begin July 2 and close August 4. Tuition 
is free to residents of the State of New Jersey. A 
nominal charge is made for non-residents. 

Detailed information may be obtained by address- 
ing Frank K. Phillips, Manager of Education De- 
partment, American Type Founders Company, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 

x * x 


Mabel W. Arleigh, author of Arleigh Fractions, 
which have sold a half million copies, will give an 
illustrated course entitled, ‘Arithmetic: Manual and 
Visual Aids for Teachers,” for the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
beginning in May. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 
- Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Conpon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince 

Book II High and Far 

Book III The Wonderful Tune 

Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 

Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Condon’s profound personal conviction that 
soul culture is the most important and most 
mecessary phase of education, and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern. 


Six states and many large cities have 
adopted these books in this, their first season. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 
5 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI 


weeewe 
Do you wish 


a dictionary that defines every word 
so that its use and meaning can be 
understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


THREE EDITIONS 


The PRIMARY is for use in the lower grades, 
the INTERMEDIATE for all elementary 
grades, and the new ADVANCED for high 
schools, colleges, and the teacher’s desk. Each 
edition is designed especially for school use. 


Send for illustrated literature and 
opinions of prominent educators 
regarding this modern dictionary. 


# Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 2 
Street 


149 New Montgomery 
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California Taxpayers Association. Santa 
Paula City Report. (Association Re- 
port No. 7) November, 1927. $1.00 
os is a brief survey of the Santa 

Paula Community, with special em- 

phasis on the financial problems of the 
city and school district of Santa Paula. 
Part II of the report, which deals with 
the relation of school costs to the ten-year 
financial program outlined by the Tax- 
payers Association, is of special interest 
to school people. 

The report has many. good features. 
The relation of regular attendance to low 
per capita costs is emphasized. The de- 
sirability of providing such school facili- 
ties as will minimize the amount of re- 
tardation is demonstrated. A number of 
important facts concerning the schools of 
Santa Paula are presented. 

However, defects and deficiencies in the 
report vitiate its value. 

Incomplete and inaccurate statements. 

The description of the methods of 

raising and distributing the state and 
county high school apportionments (page 
39 of the report) is incomplete and gross- 
ly inaccurate. The report says: 

“As stated in an earlier section of this 
report, the state raises $30.00 per pupil in 
A. D. A. for the high schools, while the 
county must raise at least double that amount 
or $60.00 for each pupil in A. D. A. in the 
day and evening high school during the pre- 
ceding year. The state also distributes $550 
for each high school district while the county 
contributes $250. The balance of these funds 
is then distributed to the high schools in 
proportion to their A. D. A. Any expendi- 
tures in excess of the amount of the state 


and county apportionments must be raised 
by special district taxes.” 


The following errors occur in the para- 
graph just quoted: 

a. The state does not distribute $550 
for each high school district. It distrib- 
utes $550 for each year maintained be- 
tween grades 9 and 12 inclusive in each 
day high school, day senior high school, 
and day junior high. According to the 
survey Santa Paula Union High School 
would receive only $550 a year from the 
state for this purpose; actually it receives 
four times $550 or $2200. 

b. Similarily, the county high school 


fund is distributed on the basis of $250 
for each year maintained as described 
above and not a lump sum of $250 as 
stated in the survey report. Santa Paula 
receives $1000 a year from this source; 
not $250, as the report indicates. 

c. The balance of the funds is not dis- 
tributed to the high schools in direct pro- 
portion to their A. D. A. Special bonus 
apportionments are made for units of A. 
D. A. in evening high school and special 
classes. Santa Paula received $2447 from 
this source in 1927. 

d. A further special bonus is given for 
units of A. D. A. in part-time classes for 
persons under 18 years of age. Santa 
Paula received $2,128.56 from this source 
in 1927.1 

It is fortunate for the Santa Paula 
Union High School District that the ap- 
portionment method described in the sur- 
vey is not actually used. If the Ventura 
County Superintendent of Schools had 
followed the procedure as outlined in the 
survey, the district would have received 
in 1927 some $7000 less than the amount 
to which it was entitled.? 

Meaningless Figures. The figures on 

retardation and acceleration, as given 
on pages 27 and 28, are meaningless. The 
report fails to define either retardation or 
acceleration. Hence the percentage of 
normal, accelerated, and retarded children 
cannot be compared with standards of 
any kind. A second-grade pupil is “re- 
tarded” if he is one month too old for his 
grade; he is also “retarded” if he is six- 
teen years old and still in the second 
grade. Yet the two situations are not 
equally serious nor in any way compara- 
ble. The surveyors should have given a 
clear definition of terms. 

Discrepancies. Either the figures in 

table 3 of the report are incorrect or 
the discussion on page 29 is wrong. There 
is a discrepancy of $16,042.52 in the two 

1 These figures are from page 16, Second Appor- 
tionment of State School Funds, Year Ending June 
30, 1927. 

*¥For a complete and accurate description of the 


methods of apportionment, one should consult the 
Political Code of California, Article XV. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Elson Readers (Basal) 
Primer to Book VIII 


Child-Library Readers (Extension) 
Primer to Book VIII 


With an established reputation for quality of con- 
tent, and exceptional service in the classroom. 
Two books for each grade, without 
duplicati 


it. 
An organized library and home read- 
ing program. 
Think of the ELSON advantages when buying sup- 
plementary readers this term, or when considering 
for next year. 
Carried in stock by the California School 
Book Depository, San Francisco 


Write for information to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 


BLACKBOARDS 
NATURAL SLATE 


They Are 
Everlasting 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


HARR WAGNER 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 


DEPOSITORY FOR: 


F. M. Ambrose and Company, Boston 

American Viewpoint Society, New York 
City 

Augsburg Drawing Co., Morristown,Tenn. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Flanagan and Company, Chicago 

Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago 


McIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
Normal, Ill. 


Mentzer-Bush and Company, Chicago 
Pioneer Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago 
Wilcox and Follett Company, Chicago 


NEW WAGNER PUBLICATIONS 


Stories of Western Pioneers— 
Herbert Bashford 


A Man Unafraid, the Story of John 
C. Fremont—By Herbert Bashford 
and Harr Wagner 


Practical Horticulture for the Pacific 
Slope—Dickson and Holmes 


Student’s Guide in English—Stapp 


Forward Looking Lessons in U. S. 
History—Savage 
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figures. This can be adjusted if one reads 
1921 for 1918 in line 4 of page 29. 

Empty Platitudes. The report is thick- 

ly sown with platitudinous remarks 

in regard to the necessity of economy. 
These platitudes are not incorrect but 
they easily give to the reader the impres- 
sion that the public money has been un- 
wisely spent. 

To illustrate by quotations from the 
report: 

“Allowing this district tax to become un- 
duly high causes an unjustifiable burden upon 
their [the school trustees’] neighbors within 
the district.” (Page 29.) 

Of course, a tax which is “unduly high” 
is “unjustifiable.” That is what “unduly” 
means. 

Again, 

“It 1s not assumed that teachers salaries 
in Santa Paula nineteen years ago were en- 
tirely as they should have been but, when 
compared with other salaries at that time, 
they were not entirely unfavorable.” 

To say that teachers’ salaries “were not 
entirely unfavorable” is evidently to say 
nothing whatever. As a matter of fact 
the survey commission does not present 
any evidence to show whether teachers’ 
salaries in Santa Paula were or are un- 
favorable or favorable. 


These two quotations are not isolated 
instances; such evasive platitudes occur 
throughout the report. 


Pertinent Facts Omitted. No school 

survey can present all the facts about 
a given school system. Such comprehen- 
siveness is not demanded by anyone. But 
it is absolutely essential that all pertinent 
data be presented. This the California 
Taxpayers Association survey commis- 
sion has failed to do. The main emphasis 
in the report is placed on teachers’ sala- 
ries. Yet we do not find a single state- 
ment as to the amounts actually paid to 
elementary teachers in Santa Paula. Why 
has the survey commission neglected this 
obvious point? Let us see if we can dis- 
cover the motive. 

The average annual salary of all teach- 
ers and school officers in the elementary 
schools of Santa Paula for 1926-27 was 
$1554.2 The average elementary teachers 
salary for the state in 1925-26 was $1698. 
The elementary school teachers of Santa 
Paula are definitely underpaid.as judged 
by the state average to the extent of $144 
per year. Again, the average high school 


salary in Santa Paula is $2131. The state 
average for 1925-26 was $2288. The high 
school teachers of Santa Paula are under- 
paid to the extent of $157 per year, com- 
pared with the state average. 

We ask again: Why were these two 
important facts omitted from a school 
survey which specialized on teachers’ 
salaries? It is possible that the Taxpay- 
ers Association slogan “Taxes MUST be 
reduced!” has prevented the publication 
of this important information. 

Whatever the excuse for the omission 
of these facts, they should have been in- 
cluded. Any. study of teachers’ salaries 
which fails even to mention the actual 
salaries paid, is entirely inadequate. In 
the Santa Paula Survey this omission is 
misleading. 


Wrong Emphasis. The commission 

does not make sufficiently clear the 
fact that nearly all of the money for 
teachers’ salaries is provided by state and 
county apportionments. The amount of 
this state and county money cannot be 
decreased by increasing teachers’ load or 
by decreasing teachers’ salaries, for it is 
based primarily on average daily attend- 
ance, 

By Amendment 16 to the State Constitution 
the people of California have definitely ex- 
pressed their intention to keep the financial 
rewards of the teacher somewhat commensu- 
rate with his services. In order to secure this 
condition, the Constitution provides that all of 
the state apportionments and at least 60 per 
cent of the county apportionments must be 
devoted to teachers’ salaries. 

The survey makes a great deal of the 
fact that 76.6 per cent of the cost of ele- 
mentary education in Santa Paula goes 
for teachers’ salaries. It is not correct to 
infer from this that if teachers’ salaries 
are lowered or if the load of the teacher 
is increased that the district school tax 
rate will be materially lowered. 

As a matter of fact, the figures given 
in the survey show that of the total 
amount spent for salaries of teachers and 
principals in elementary schools, not 
moré than 11 per cent was provided by 
the Santa Paula school district. The re- 
maining 89 per cent or more was State 
and county money. 


* This figure furnished by Mrs. Blanche T. Reyn- 
olds, Ventura County, Superintendent of Schools. 


(Continued on Page 62). 
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“LEITZ” 
Simple Micro & Filmslide Projector 


Applicable for the following. modes of projection: 
Pine slides. 
Seen suspended in solution. 
anging drop slides. 
Large transparent specimens up to 234” 
rojection of motion picture films. 
— apparatus by tracing images 
“prejec vertically on table. 
Inexpensive—Easy to operate” 
Write for pamphlet 1124 to: 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE 
86 Third Street 811 W. 7th Street 
San Francisco ° Los Angeles 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOK 
NO. 7. Price 45c¢ per copy 


NEW OPERETTA 
“IN GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN” 


For the Grades 


A dainty little story, with a happy ending 
Price $1.00 per copy 


Sherman ke lay & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A most complete department devoted to school music 
materials of all publishers. Write for catalogs. 


Just Published 
First and Second Grade Books 


THE STUDY READERS 


W alker—Parkman—Summy 


Will Serve as the Backbone of the 
Work-Type Reading Program 


Six Books for Grades One to Six 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
Order from 


California School Book Depository 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


Aids In Arithmetic 
For Pupils 


THE CLAPP DRILL BOOK IN 
ARITHMETIC 


This series provides exercises in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, fractions, and decimals. Separate 
books for each of the grades 4 to 8 and 
teacher’s manual. 


For Teachers 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By Robert Lee Morton 
SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 


Dept. 2-A, 149. New Montgomery Street 
' San Francisco, California 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

From state and county funds $48,706 
was spent for elementary teachers’ sala- 
ries* in 1926-1927. $54,345 was the total 
amount paid for elementary schools 
teachers’ salaries. The difference between 
these two amounts is $5639. Therefore, 
had teachers’ salaries been reduced so 
that the district tax contributed nothing 
to the payment of teachers’ salaries the 
total reduction in the district tax levy 
would have been only $5,639. 

Let us suppose for a moment that dras- 
tic economy were necessary. The best 
way, and within very narrow limits the 
only way, in which the Santa Paula 
school district could effect such economy 
would be by reducing expenditures for 
general control, maintenance, and factors 
other than salaries. 

School people welcome impartial inves- 
tigations of their work. Their attitude 
towards such investigation is clearly 
shown by the advance of the survey 
movement among school administrators. 
But surveys which are inaccurate and in- 
complete are of limited value. 

The report of this survey doubtless 
may be of some value to the people of 
Santa Paula. It contains certain com- 
mendable features. But the report suffers 
from the same profound and vitiating de- 
fects as previous reports of the California 
Taxpayers Association. It starts with a 
preconceived and undemonstrated premise 
that “taxes are too high” and (to quote 
from the letterhead of the Association) 
that TAXES MUST BE REDUCED. 
Such an attitude effectually prevents a 
genuinely authentic survey.—WILLIAM G. 
Carr, Director, Division of Research, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 

* Of the state apportionment ($27,065) plus 60 per 


cent of the county apportionment ($21,641) as re- 
quired by law. 
* * * 


Good News From Fall River 

pve RIVER Joint Union High School 
faculty has been 100 per cent C. T. A. 
for the last three years. Each faculty 
member is also a member of the Califor- 
nia Society for the Study of Secondary 
Education and N. E. A. They all adopted 
the budget recommended by the C. T. A. 
Hoping that every teacher in California 
may become a member, and offering my 
services if you ever need a willing worker, 
Iam, yours truly, Marple Laird, Principal 


C. T. A. Central Section 


ENTRAL SECTION COUNCIL of the 
Cc. T. A. met in the Columbia school 
building on February 18th, with the new pres- 
ident, Principal J. F. Graham, presiding. 
Secretary L. P. Linn’s report showed a fine, 
healthy balance on hand and also a member- 
ship of over 3,000, which is enough increase 
over last year’s total to entitle the Central 
Section to one more member on the State 
Council. 


The council approved President Graham's 
nomination of L. P. Linn as secretary for the 
coming year. 


O. S. Hubbard, assistant superintendent of 
the Fresno City Schools, and C. L. Geer, 
supervising principal of the Coalinga Schools, 
were elected as members of the State Council. 

J. F. Graham and L. P. Linn were elected 
as delegates to the N. E. A. convention to be 
held next July in Minneapolis. 

Considerable time was given to the discus- 
sion of the November Institute program. The 
council voted to make education for ideals the 
central theme of the Institute and recommended 
that some outstanding talent be imported from 
the East to present certain phases of this 
theme. For the furtherance of this plan the 
council voted additional money from the Sec- 
tion funds. 

* * * 


A Correction 


Through error two lines carrying the home 
addresses of two members of the California 
Council of Education were transposed in the 
list recently published. The correct reading is 
as follows: 

J. A. Woodruff, Teacher, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson Junior High School, Los Angeles; 647 
East 42nd Street. 

Albert E. Vandegrift, Head, Department of 
Mathematics, Belmont High School, Los An- 
geles; 143 North Coronado. 

* ok * 

R. W. Robertson, Superintendent of Recreation, 
City of Oakland, attended the hearing in the Senate 
Chamber at Sacramento, of the State Highway 
Commission which granted the placing of an All 
Year Round Highway through the North Fork of 
the Feather River. The Oakland Recreation De- 
partment maintains one of its vacation camps near 
Quincy in the Plumas National Forest on the 
Feather River Highway, and the improved highway 
below snow line will attract many people to the 
Feather River country and will shorten the route 
of autoists traveling to the Oakland Feather River 
Camp. Mr. Robertson is also Director of Physical 
Education in the Oakland Public Schools. 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards! 


ARITHMETIC 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
By DeGroat-Firman-Smith 


Any in number work is increasingly demanded in life. The Iroquois Arithmetics 
make accuracy possible in school and so adequately prepare for later life. The Iroquois 
Arithmetics develop number power by means of: 
Simple process developments, one step at a time. 
Exercises and drills accurately built on the best scientific bases. 
Language so clearly understandable to the child that the retarding language difficulties are 
eliminated. 
Child problems and life situations. 
Varied tests—progressive, diagnostic and self-rating, with remedial drills. 
Already adopted for use in such leading educational centers as Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester, and in hundreds of other school systems. 


IROQUOIS GRADED DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


DeGroat-Firman-Smith 
THESE NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling and testing the 390 basic 
number combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. They are sed, like the 
Iroquois Arithmetics, on the University of Wisconsin Investigation which determined the relative difficulty of 
the number combinations. They work hand in hand with the Iroquois Arithmetics, or may be used effectively 
with any basal texts. 


THE combinations arranged in order of difficulty, together with the color grouping, make scientific drill 
possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide remedial work. The attractive color scheme and the 
variety of drills made possible by the cards delight the pupils and stimulate them to self-improvement in 


number work. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office - Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


OREGON STATE ovattis Oregon 
SUMMER SESSION “nore 


SUMMER STUDY IN A VACATION SETTING 


At moderate cost within week-end distance of the Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mt. 
Hood, and Pacific Beaches, “Oregon State” makes available the experience and con- 
tacts of great national leaders from other institutions and the practical scholarship of the 
most interesting and stimulating members of its resident staff.. Summer study here com- 
bines opportunity for travel, refreshment, and intellectual quickening. 


GREAT TEACHERS 
Athletic Coaches—Knute Rockne and Schissler in football, with Hager’s basketball, combine in 
two-weeks’ unit course. Schedule for coaches arranged in two weeks, three weeks, and six weeks. 
Home Economics—Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Nutrition, Columbia University. No more widel 
known teacher in the field. Dr. E. Leona Vincent, Director of Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. 
Many others. Thirty-four courses. Sequences for graduate study leading to the Master’s degree. 
Vocational EKducation—Dr. J. R, Jewell, formerly dean of College of Education, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Nolan M. Irby, Dr. J. F. Bursch, C. C. Grover, and others. Convenient grouping 
for deans of high school girls, athletic coaches, teachers of physical education, commerce, home 
economics ; emphasis on counseling and vocational guidance. 
Commerce—Industrial Arts, Physical education for men and women. Basic Arts and Sciences, 
including bacteriology, chemistry, English composition and literature, history, public speaking 
and dramatics, industrial journalism, and special courses in music. 


SATISFYING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Margaret Snell Hall affords accommodations of charm for women at low cost. The commo- 
dious men’s gymnasium and pool and the new women’s building afford unsurpassed recreational 
facilities. The general out-of-hours program provides for entertainment and social living. 
Registration fee of $10 admits to all regular courses. 
$10 extra for Rockne’s work. 


For Bulletin address: Director of Summer Session 


Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


June 18-July 27 
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On “Going to Summer School” 


S| doamamretbsprceg is the range of pro- 


fessional and cultural opportunities 
offered to California teachers this year 
through the advertising pages of the 
Sierra Educational News. From the home 
state and from the other side of the world, 
from Arcata to Paris, invitations are ex- 
tended to you. The California teacher may 
pick and choose, knowing that whichever 
she selects will be a good choice. 

Read the advertisements in the Sierra 
Educational News and decide where to 
attend summer school. Turn to the Feb- 
ruary and succeeding issues and see what 
the various sessions have to offer you. 
Then select the one you deem most suited 
to your tastes and needs. 

The summer schools advertising in the 
Sierra Educational News are: 
California School of Arts & Crafts 
California School of Fine Arts..... 
Chico State Teachers College 
Fresno State Teachers College 
Humboldt State Teachers College 


Mills College Mills College 
Oregon Agricultural College Corvallis, Ore. 
San Diego State Teachers College.....San Diego 
Santa Barbara State Teachers 


Oakland 
-San Francisco 
Chico 


Santa Barbara 
Stanford 
Long Beach 
Missoula, Mont. 


Stanford University 

Swope Summer School, Caroline 
University of Montana 
University of Oregon Eugene, Ore. 
University of Paris Paris, France 
University of Southern California....Los Angeles 
University of Washington Seattle, Wash. 
Williams Institute Berkeley 


A ONE YEAR COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


in the theory and practice of group func- 
tioning. 


A TWO YEAR COLLEGE COURSE 
for students who want a cultural background 
for creative life-work. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 
Berkeley, California 


TEACHERS’ 
APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 


High grade application pic- 
tures copied from any good 
photograph. Size 24%, x 4 
inches. On double weigh 
non-curling paper. Original 
returned, Satisfaction guar- 
ani 
Write for free samples 


DALE J. CROW 
1625 Chestnut Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Field Hockey andSports Camp 
Mills College, California 


June 30 to July 29, 1928 


The Mills College negra ey, and Sports 


Camp offers both graduate and duate credit 
in field hockey; field ball, a ba ball and soccer; 
swimming; life saving; horse a lak ti tennis; 
natural dancing; clog dan » camp pokaadhe 
courses offering the Counsellor’s Certificate of the 
National Camp Director’s Association. 

Special emphasis is placed upon advanced meth- 
ods in teaching Field Tue. The best English 
methods are used with adaptations which have been 
found by experience to be more suitable for the 
American situation. 


Camp will also be open for teachers desiring a 
restful vacation, or for those who are interested in 
having es opportunity of riding, swimming, tennis, 
< — out the necessity of taking courses 


‘or credi' 
For information address: 


MISS ROSALIND CASSIDY 
MILLS COLLEGE P. O. CALIFORNIA 
—or— 


MISS HAZEL J. CUBBERLEY 
University of California LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oe place to study ARTisa 
professional ART School. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 to August 3, 1928 


NLY by reason of its character as pro- 

fessional art school, can the California 
School of Arts and Crafts offer the wide 
range of work planned for its 22nd annual 
Summer Session. 


Drawing, painting, design, and the crafts; 
educational lecture courses in Art Methods 
and Public Education in California; special 
children’s class—in all, over 30 courses of 
vital interest to art teachers and supervisors, 
and regular grade teachers called upon to 
handle art. 


Write for summer catalog E-5 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at ae: Avenue, Oakland, California 
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LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


THIRD SESSION 
An inspirational course offering fascinating prob- 
lems im creative expression, discussions of modern 
educational methods, clever craft work, and stage 
design, each being € directly applicable for elementary 
and high schoo 


ee ‘Weeks Intensive Course 
July 9th to July 28th—Classes Limited 
INSTRUCTORS: 
Adeline Pauling—1825 7th St., Alhambra, Cal. 
Neleta H. Priger—4743 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
Ida May Anderson 


Assistant Art Supervisors—-Los Angeles City Schools 
Write to either address for further information 


ee 
x 


MONTANA 
ANSWERS YOUR 


oy wee Mek NEEDS FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 
a. Park 


BECAUSE IT OFFERS— , 

1. SPECIAL COURSES for teachers, school 
administrators, graduate and undergradu- 
ate students. 

. WEEK-END EXCURSIONS into the sur- 
rounding mountains — picnicking, camp- 
ing, fishing, and mountain climbing: . 

. EXCELLENT LIVING ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at unusually low rates. 

. THE CHARM OF THE MOUNTAINS 
is with you even in the classroom. 

.DIVISION OF THE 
SESSION into three 
terms makes it possible 
to visit the two nearby 
national parks during 
the summer. 

. SPECIAL RAILROAD 
RATES. 

THREE Junel&—July 6 

TERMS July 9—July 27 

July 30—Aug. 17 

Montana State University 

SUMMER QUARTER 
Missoula, Montana 
Yellowstone Park 


The UNIVERSITY of PARIS 


conducts practical courses in FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION especially for TEACH- 
ERS desiring to learn or perfect themselves 
in spoken French. SUMMER SESSIONS: 
JULY 16 to AUGUST 4 and AUGUST 6 
to AUGUST 25. Two to three hours per 
day practical work and personal drill on 
pronunciation in SMALL CLASSES. Exam- 
ination and diploma for those desiring 
credit. Aid in finding room and board in 
French families.. Write or call: 


Professor Pernot, Institute of Phonetics 


THE SORBONNE, PARIS 


CHICO 
State Teachers College 
Summer Session 
MOUNT SHASTA 


June 18 to July 27, 1928 


An ideal location on the slopes of Mount Shasta 
Fifty collegiate courses. 
A demonstration school for primary work. 
A demonstration class of dramatization 
methods. 
Science courses using regional materials. 
Community activities under the direction of 
Physical Education Department. 

Educational problems given by : 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, author and Tree. 
Frank Hyer, President, Whitewater Normal 

“ua » Wisconsin. 
= eer, Dean, Univ. of Minnesota. 
er eat Supt. of Schools, Sacramento 
rtivar de, Dean of Education, Boston 
University. 


C. M. Osenbaugh, President, State Teachers 
College, Chico, California. 
Camp life with modern conveniences. More 
scenic beauty than in any similar area in the 
United States. 


Catalogue from: 


C. M. Osenbaugh 
State Teachers College, Chico, California 


When you think of Summer School, think 
of MOUNT SHASTA. 


San Diego State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Term I, Six Weeks, June 25-August 3, 1928 
Term II, Four Weeks, August 6-28, 1928 
Courses in Education and Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Meet the 
New Credential Standards 


Cool, equable temperatures, “The Shortest Thermometer in the United States.” 
Splendid opportunities to collect teaching materials. Ocean, Bay, Mountains, Balboa 
Park, Fresh Water and Salt Water Swimming Pools, Beaches, Zoo, Museums. Expenses 


moderate. Send for circulars. 
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Items of Public Interest From Proceedings of 
the State Board of Education 
April 4 and 5, 1928 


REGULAR meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
A cation was held at Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, 
California, April 4 and 5, 1928. 

The meeting was called to order by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and the three new 
members of the board, Allen T. Archer, Los An- 
geles; E. P. Clarke, Riverside, and Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Coolidge of Berkeley, were seated. Where- 
upon, the board organized by re-electing C. L. 
McLane, president; Mrs. Irene Heineman, vice-pres- 
ident and by readopting the rules of procedure in 
effect during the past eight months. Upon taking 
the chair, the president appointed the following 
committees: 

Textbooks: Mr. Adams, Mrs. Short, Mrs. Coolidge. 

Retirement Salary: Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Stein- 
hart, Mr. Clarke. 

Federal and State Aided Vocational Classes: Mr. 
Gray, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Archer. 

The agenda of the meeting prepared by the sec- 
retary was adopted as the order of business for the 
meeting. e 

*In accordance with the advertisement, bids for 
textbooks in hand-writing were received from the 
following named firms: Acorn Publishing Co., D. 
Appleton & Co., Farquhar & Albright Co., Charles 
A. Faust, Ginn & Company, Hall & McCreary Co., 
Laure! Book Co., The A. N. Palmer Co., Spencer 
Rhythmical Penmanship Co., Zaner & Bloser Co. 

After discussion of the report of a special com- 
mittee, plans for the development of the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College were adopted as pre- 
sented by Mr. Andrew P. Hill, chief of the Division 
of School House Planning. 

Upon recommendation of the secretary that minor 
changes in credentials be adopted and major 
changes be postponed for one year for further study, 
the board submitted the matter to a special com- 
mittee and the report. of this committee adopted 
this as a general policy. It is expected that the 
secretary will appoint committees in the near future. 

The next meeting of the board was set for July 
11 and 12 at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

A petition from Yuba County, asking that an 
election be permitted for the purpose of forming a 
Yuba County Junior College District, was received 
and the election was authorized. 

The director of education discussed the present 
organization of the State Department of Education 
and his study of state departments in four states in 
the east. The recommendation of the director that 
the present organization be continued until further 
action of the board and that the personnel now 
employed be re-employed for one year was ap- 
proved. 

Beeause Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen is to give 
only part time to the work of adult education, the 
board elected Miss Edna M. Stangland, on nom- 


ination of the superintendent, to be associate chief 
of the Division of Adult Education, for the period 
beginning September 1, 1928. 

The petition of Clark H. Reid, whose life diploma 
had been suspended April 5, 1927, that his life 
diploma again be given full force and effect was 
granted. 

The petition of the California School of Arts and 
Crafts, asking for accreditation as a teacher train. 
ing institution in art, was received and approved 
with the following conditions: (1) That approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the entire four-year course, 
to-wit, at least fifteen units in education and six. 
teen units in liberal arts subjects be required of all 
graduates; (2) that the instructors who teach these 
courses in education and liberal arts subjects meet 
the academic standards required in the State Teach. 
ers Colleges of California. 

The sum of $325.00 was appropriated, upon rec. 
ommendation of the director of education, for ac- 
quiring copyright privileges to material for the 
supplements to the textbooks in language. 

Sitting as the Retirement Salary Board the fol- 
lowing persons were granted retirement salaries: 

Five Hundred Dollars Per Annum 

Flora Eleanor Beal, San Jose. 

Mrs. Electra Sherwood Campbell, Los Angeles. 

Nettie L. Campbell, San Francisco. 

Nellie F. Curtis, Pacific Grove. 

Sarah Darlington, Sacramento. 

Mrs. Marie Demmick, San Francisco. 

Pauline Anna Dworzazek, San Francisco. 

M. Lulu Evans, Orange. 

Laura Lizzie Houghton, Los Angeles. 

Josephine I. Kean, San Francisco. 

Isabel O. MacKenzie, San Jose. 

Josephine McGraw, San Diego. 

Fanny Anne Moore, San Francisco. 

Effie Reeve, Berkeley. 

Julia Ruebhausen, Los Angeles. 

Roberta Augusta Thompson, San Francisco. 

Nina Duncan Willard, Willows. 


Under Section 14 of the Law 

Martha Lillian Downs, Santa Rosa. 

Augusta King Dunhem, Oakland. 

Mrs. Ida Virginia Edwards, Salinas 

Florence Hay, South Pasadena. 

Genevieve A. McGinness, San Francisco. 

J. Scott Ryder, Ukiah. 

Valentine Smith, Long Beach. 

Agnes G. Thomas, San Francisco. 

Laura J. Frakes Toman, Upper Lake. 

An opinion of the Attorney General that teacherf 
paying back dues upon which interest is to } 
charged need not pay for years too short to be 
counted as credit toward retirement, was accepte 

An opinion of the Attorney General, that reg 
trars employed in the Los Angeles City Schools ¢ 
not come under the retirement salary act as supe 
intendents or supervising executives or education 
administrators, because the supervision and admit 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Insist upon 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR BOOKS 
And PROVIDE A HEALTHFUL SANITARY METHOD 
Of TRANSFERRING BOOKS FROM ONE PUPIL TO ANOTHER 


SAVE MONEY—SAVE BOOKS—PROMOTE HEALTH 


Made in 5 different qualities of material—Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


Ox YOU can know which pens help b pre pupils 


to learn penmanship most quickly and thorough- 
ly. It pays to be sure the pens you use are right for 
your system of penmanship. 

In order to make your pen supplies last longer, the 
right pens must be exceptionally long-wearing. It pays 
in dollars and cents to get the right pens. 

Handwriting instructors everywhere say that 
Esterbrook school pens are right— both for results 
and for economy. 

Try Esterbrook school pens yourself. Send for more 
complete information. Please give school connections 
as well as name and address. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 


slertiook 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

istration referred to in the statute contemplates the 
supervision or administration of the education of 
the children, while the registrar’s duties are secre- 
tarial in nature, and that, even though the services 
could be considered as of the character contem- 
plated in the statute, there must be some serviee 
rendered as a public school teacher, in addition to 
the supervisory work, was submitted and accepted, 
and referred to the Retirement Salary Commission 
for consideration in revising the law. 

It was voted to be the sense of the board that 
the final year of teaching should be done in Cali- 
fornia, that there might be no question as to wheth- 
er the teacher would be retiring from the California 
school system or not. 

Dr. Ehle of Susanville was appointed to act as 
physician in Lassen County to examine teachers 
applying to be retired for disability—Wm. John 
Cooper, Secretary. 

* * * 


Mount Shasta Summer Session For 1928 


HICO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE is plan- 
ning its tenth summer session at Mount Shasta. 
A summer spent in this camp at the foot of Mount 
Shasta and the beginning of the Sacramento River 
will-long be remembered for its friendships, its edu- 
cational atmosphere, and its delightful vacationing. 

This year a demonstration school will be con- 
ducted to show methods that can be utilized in rural 
primary schools. Mrs. Nelson, supervisor of rural 
primary work of Provo, Utah, will be the demon- 
stration teacher. 

Miss Moyon of San Francisco will hold a dem- 
onstration class to show the use of the dramatiza- 
tion method in schools. 

Miss Holt will conduct a class in nature study 
using the local plant and animal life. 

Mius Keller will organize the camp as a project 
in community activities. 

Many courses in collegiate work will be offered. 
Among these is a course in education, called Edu- 
cational Problems and this will be given by the 
co-operative efforts of Drs. Hall-Quest, Frank Hyer, 
M. EB. Haggerty, A. H. Wilde and Messrs. C. C. 
Hughes and C. M. Osenbaugh. 

The camp life is a worthwhile experience. The 
camp has adequate modern conveniences. Some live 
in tents and some in dormitories. Most students 
eat at the camp cafeteria. Some students live in 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


ONS 


H:S-CROCKER CO-Nc. 


nearby towns. There is a limited number of ten; 
that can be used for families. Nearby camps cy 
be used by families wishing to do their own hoy 
work. 

Recreation at camp is planned for everyone. May 
trips to nearby points add to the interest in vag 
tioning. There are more places of scenic beauty 
this region than in any other area in the U. S. 

Good trout fishing is found in the mountain la 
and streams, Mountain hiking is a part of 
life of the camp, ending with a climb up Mov 
Shasta. 

We will enjoy you and are sure you will enjoy, 
We welcome you to a summer session that is dif 
ferent. Get your catalogue from the Chico Sty 

Teachers College, Chico, California. 


For Lecturers, Schools, Colleges 
Prices far below anything heretofore offered for 
this class of work. 


THE SHAW ee 


1155 California Street Francisco, California 
Phone: Franklin 2203 


SUMMER SESSION 
1928 


University of 
Southern California 


EIGHT WEEKS DIVISION 
June 18 to August 10 


SIX WEEKS DIVISION 
July 2 to August 10 


ee courses in Education, as pre 
scribed by the California State Board of 


Education are offered in addition to a full 
curriculum of Liberal Arts subjects. 


a= to the resident faculty is a group 
of visiting professors, eminent in theit 
respective fields, who have been chosen from 
various universities and colleges throughout 
the country. 


A Bulletin will be sent on request. 


L, B. Rogers, Ph.D. 
Dean of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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Expert Assistance 
on Laboratory 


Installations 


Sheldon direct-factory representatives 
have had a wide experience in equip- 
ping the laboratory, home economics 
and vocational departments of thou- 
sands of schools and colleges. If you 
have any of the above departments to 
equip call in a Sheldon man and let 
him help you plan a selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture to meet your 
requirements. There is a representative 
near you and consultation will not ob- 
ligate you. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational Furniture 


Muskegon, Michigan 


HH, T. SPENCER, District Manager 
California, Arizona and Nevada 
Box 226, Corte Madera, California 


San Francisco Display—565 Market St. 
Los Angeles Display—723 S. Hill St. 


Manufacturers of Furniture for: 


Chemistry Domestic Science 
Physics Domestic Art 
Biology Manual Training 
General Science Mechanical Drawing 
Agriculture rt 

Cases and Cabinets 


_Afternoon 
oF Fatigue 


Nothing so wonder- 

ful for tired, jaded 

nerves asHorsford's 

Acid Phosphate. 

Justa teaspoonfulin 

a glass of water 

makes a delicious, 

refreshing drink. 

Supplies vital, life-- 

Po phosphates: to the 
the appe- 

tite, ee digestion and 

tones up the entire system. 


aun —«- At all druggists 
tag oa i) 


PHOSPHATE 


POISON OAK EXTRACT 
“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL STANDARDIZED POISON OAK 
AND IVY SPECIFIC 


Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
be. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Dermatol- 
aero University Medical School, San Fran- 
tisco, California, 

by Dr. 

Gesoreas, Dr. 


Asso- 
ciate Physicians, 
= University ot Cali- 
¥Y fornia, Berkeley 
p and Los Angeles, 
Cal., the University 
of mn, 


State Agricul 
College, all city, 
sta 


fal res in the success- 
ul treatment of 

Dermatitis V ene- 
nata, due to Poison 
Oak and the build- 
ing up of immu- 
nity. 


TRACE MARK AEG U.S. PAT OFF. 


Carried in stock by all prescription 
‘ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


i BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California Se. 
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Two California Leaders 

Miss Miriam D. Eisner, Western Direc- 
tor of’ the Classroom Teachers Department 
of the N. E. A., attended the Superintend- 
ents Convention in Boston. 

Miss Bisner remained in Boston awhile 
after the convention adjourned, on busi- 
ness connected with the N. E. A., and en 
route home stopped in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah and Nevada, to hold region confer- 
ences for the organization. Her five weeks’ 
leave was spent covering the western di- 
vision of the N. E. A. 

The Board of Education of San Fran- 
eisco is in line with all forward-looking 
boards throughout the country, which 
realize that to allow the expenses of teach- 
ers and executive officials attending edu- 
cational meetings is an investment for the 
community they represent, for it receives 
therefrom a new impulse, a wider outlook, 
and more effective service. 

Mrs. Viola Kelley, president of the San 
Francisco Classroom Teachers Association, 
also attended the convention in Boston, 
over which Superintendent Joseph Marr 
Gwinn of San Francisco presided. Mrs. 
Kelley’s attendance was a period of varied 
responsibilities, as she is a member of 
the committee on the ethics of the pro- 
fession, the legislative committee of the 
N. E. A. and a director of the classroom 
department of the N. E. A. 

Apart from her work in Boston, Mrs. 
Kelley, during her three weeks’ leave, vis- 
ited Washington in the interest of the 
Education bill, Angelo Patri’s school in 
New York, and schools in New Orleans.— 
Mary |S. Keegan, San Francisco. 


The Department of Classroom- Teachers of the 
National Education Association 


Membership 
LL classroom teachers who are members of the 
National Education Association are also :mem- 
bers of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Meetings 
Sessions of the Department are held at the time 
of the Annual Meeting of the Association, and a 
conference is held during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


The Department’s Aims 

To secure higher educational qualifications for 
teachers. 

To secure teacher participation in school manage- 
ment. 

To improve economic and social conditions among 
teachers to enable them to properly function as a 
vital factor in educational progress. 

To promote, encourage and assist local and state 
organizations of classroom teachers. 

To promote co-operation among all groups en- 
listed in educational service. 

Officers and* Executive Committee Members of 
the Classroom Department hold regional confer- 
ences. Teachers who are within reach of the meet- 
ing places have an opportunity to discuss their 
particular problems. 
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Miriam D. Eisner of the San Francisco City Schools, 


Western Director of the N. E. A. Classroom 
Teachers Department. 


This summer in Minneapolis, three round table 
discussions will be a part of one of the Depart- 
ment Sessions. Elementary, high school and rural 
teachers will have an opportunity to discuss their 
problems in section conferences. Here those united 
by the common bond of similarity of work may 
present their problems for discussion. 


Officers of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
1927-1928: President, Jean L. Soules, elementary 
teacher, Spokane, Wash.; Vice-President, R. Ross 
Smith, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, IIl. ; Sec- 
retary, Charles E. Scott, high school teacher, Port- 
land, Ore.; Executive Committee, Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, Eastern Section, Norfolk, Va.; Eula F 
Hunter, Middle Section, -Fort Worth, Texas; Miriam 
D. Eisner, Western Section, San Francisco, Calif 


* * * 


The Sutter County Teachers Association is having 
four meetings this year. The first meeting, pre- 
sided over by Thos. L. Nelson, president, was held 
in the Yuba City High School. A splendid turkey 
banquet was followed by a good program. The 
second meeting was held in Sutter. The program 
was arranged by Leo Wadsworth, principal of the 
Sutter High School. At the first meeting there 
were 100 present. We have a professional group of 
teachers in Sutter County.—Thos. L. Nelson, Yuba 
City. 
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THE PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


There has been such a demand for publications of The Practi- 
cal Drawing Company in California that we have established 
two agencies to serve you and to save time and transportation 
charges for you. 






You Can Now Secure P-D Publications from 


Cc. F. WEBER COMPANY STATIONERS CORPORATION 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Write to either of these to place your order or secure information about 


CORRELATED ART PRACTICAL DRAWING 
For Advanced Schools For Elementary Schools 


Texts that fill the needs of Modern Education 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1315 S. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 















‘Old Reliable” 
HYLOPLATE 


Hyloplate Blackboard still remains 
the choice of thousands of users. It 
stands without an “understudy” in 
wood pulp blackboards. 













Ross 

S be *,¢ ° 

al The writing surface has life, a vel- 
1B s.}) vety feel, and wears indefinitely. 






For more than 40 years its popular- 
ity has increased as its quality has 
improved with experience and improved 
methods of manufacture. The standard 
has never been let down, but main- 
tained, regardless of cost. 
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pre- 
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‘ram 
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C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento Fresno Oakland Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 
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FOR 
BEST 
EFFECTS 
USE 


“CRAYONEX” 


v QUALITY 
WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


“Yhe 
AMERIGAN_ GRAYON_ COMPANY 


45 Second St., San Francisco 


_ There is new beauty and added interest 
in seeing beyond the range of normal 
vision. 


Identify people or things and watch ani- 
mals or birds. 


Booklet of the BAUSCH & LOMB 
Stereo Prism Binoculars and special prices 
to teachers on request. 


Large Field, High Illumination. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
of California 
28 Geary Street San Francisco 


Shasta County News Items 
HASTA County, under the direction of Count 
Superintendent of Schools Bertha Merrill, is car 
rying on a forward-looking program in curriculuy 
building. 

Teachers are being organized into committees anjj 
are working with the board of education in framing 
a@ new course of study for the county schools. 

Dr. A. J. Hamilton of the University of. Californy 
is director of curriculum in Shasta County. He giva 
a university extension course in elementary cur 
riculum for the teachers who meet every Saturday 
morning, and in the afternoon he works with com. 
mittees and the board of education on their coury 
of study. 

* * * 


The Kern County school trustees held their an. 
nual meeting on March 3, under direction of County 
Superintendent, L. E. Chenoweth. President F. VW, 
Thomas of the Fresno State Teachers College wa 
the principal speaker. 


Mrs. C. B. Collins, Secretary of Imperial County 
Teachers Association, Holtville, states that one of 
their most important committees is the one acting 
in co-operation with the Mexican teachers of Lowe 
California. This is an international committee, with 
Y. P. Rothwell as Chairman. 


When Beverly Hills High School had a vacancy 
as music instructor there were 550 applicants. Mr 
Leo M. Coombs, formerly music instructor in th 
Banning Grammar School, was elected. 


Squaw Valley school house, recently destroyed by 
fire, is to be rebuilt on the old site, according ti 
Mrs. Estelle Culp, Assistant County Superintendent 
of Schools, Fresno. 

James Davis, Principal of San Benito County 
High School and Junior College, is now filling his 
thirty-second year of service in that school, the last 
thirty years as principal. 

Dio L. Dawson, former member of Monterey 
Union High School faculty, has brought suit against 
the trustees for reinstatement. 

President Victor LeRoy Duke of the University 
of Redlands has recently added to his staff a dean 
of men, a professor in organ and another teache 
in the physical education. 

Frank T. Dusterberry was elected in 1895 to 
membership on the board of trustees of the Center. 
ville Grammar Séhool. After thirty-three years of 
continuous and successful service he has now re 
tired, highly esteemed by his community. His father 
was previously a member of the board for twenty 
years. 


J. B. Ely, Principal of the Fillmore High School, 
reports the largest enrollment in the history of the 
school, and states that the plant is now filled al- 
most to capacity. The grammar schools also have 
a heavy enrollment. 


At the Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, eleve 
new instructors were recently added. Miss Sally 
Pritchart there has left for a year’s tour of Europe. 


The Garfield Junior. High School, Berkeley, is to 
have additions and improvements costing $63,000. 
John Gill, Superintendent of Schools, Redwood 
City, reports that the new McKinley building there 
is now in use with an enrollment of 660. The total 


enrollment for the Redwood City school district 
1460. 
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Officers and 
Directors: 


Perry T. Tompkins 
President 
Vice-President First 
National Bank 
Cc. C. Young 
Vice-President 
Will F. Morrish 
Vice-President 
Pres. First National Bank 
J. S. Hutchinson 
Attorney at Law 


6% Certificates 


of this Association are, in effect, first 
mortgage bonds secured by well situ- 
ated homes (the safest of all securities), 
guaranteed by a large capital and sur- 
plus, by men of wealth, standing and 
judgment, and further guaranteed by 
the future of the San Francisco Bay 
region in general and East Bay com- 
munities in particular. 


Mason-McDuffie Co. 
Warren Olney, a 
of McCutchen, O} 
Mannon and ‘Gee 
Attorneys 
Chester H. Rowell E £ 
Regent of the University Please Send for a Financial Statement 
of California 


M. Boynton and Booklets. 


Viee Pres. ~ toon any 
Robert G. Sproul BERKELEY GUARANTEE 
BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Perry T. Tompkins, President 


Vice-President and Comp- 
troller of Univ. of Cal. 

2045 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley, California 

Phone Berkeley 200 


RESOURCES OVER $2,700,000 


Comptroller 


First National Bank 
The Oakland Bank 
Depositaries 


Control Sunlight 
and Ventilation 


cA strong, 
safe bank for 


more than 


sixty years 


mK 
With Draper Adjustable Shades 


Beyond a ey that for over a quarter of a 
century has kept Draper Adjustable Shades foremost 
in school buyers’ ae erence, are features that permit 
Positive control i ee ventilation and the modifying and 
diffusing of light as needed. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


For catalog ~ further details address 
UTHER % DRAPER SHADE CO. 
V, Spiceland, Indiana 
Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Established in 1867 
CoMMERCIAL SAviNGs Trust Sare Depostr 


12TH AND Broapway, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
84228 
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Legislative Committee 
(Continued from Page 15) 


of education to consist of ten members, who shall 
be appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate, and shall hold 
office for a term of ten years; provided, that those 
members first appointed hereunder shall be ap- 
pointed within thirty days after the taking effect of 
this act; two shall be appointed to serve until March 
1, 1931; two shall be appointed to serve until March 
1, 1933 ; two shall be appointed to serve until March 
1, 1935 ; two shall be appointed to serve until March 
1, 1937, and two shall be appointed to serve until 
March 1, 1939. Thereafter, all appointments shall 
be for a term of ten years, except that should any 
vacancy occur, such vacancy shall be filled by ap- 
pointment by the Governor subject to confirmation 
by two-thirds of the Senate, the person so appointed 
to hold office only for the balance of the period of 
time that his predecessor in office would have held 
had no vacancy occurred. 


2. To add a new section to read as follows: 

Sec. 1517a. The members of the State Board of 
Education shall be civil officers and subject to trial 
for misdemeanor in office. The manner of accusa- 
tion and trial thereof shall be the same as provided 
by law for the impeachment of officers of this State 
and the penalty for conviction shall be removal 
from office and disqualification to hold any office 
of honor, trust or profit under the State; but the 
party convicted or acquitted shall nevertheless be 
liable to indictment, trial and punishment accord- 
ing to law. 


3. To amend Section 362 to read as follows: 

First: A department of the government of the 
State of California to be known as the Department 
of Education is hereby created. 

Second: The State Department of Education shall 
be ad ministered through: 

1. A State Board of Education which shall be the 
legislative and policy determining body of the de- 
partment. 

2. A State Director of Education, in whom all 
executive and administrative functions of the de- 
partment are vested, and who is chief executive 
officer of the Board of Education. 

3. Such professional, clerical and other assistants 
of the Director as may be required in the judgment 
of the Board for the proper discharge of the duties 
and responsibilities of the department. 

Third: On the first Monday in April of every 
year in which a Governor of the State is inaugu- 
rated, the State Board of Education shall elect a 
properly qualified person to be State Director of 
Education, who shall serve for a term of four years 
beginning July ist following his election and until 
his successor is elected and qualified unless sooner 
removed for cause and shall fix his salary, provided, 
however, that within thirty days after this act be- 
comes effective the State Board of Education shall 
elect a Director of Education who shall serve until 
June, 3!), 1931, and shall fix his salary. 

Fourth: All powers, duties, rights and responsi- 
bilities heretofore vested by the constitution and 
laws in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall hereafter be assumed and dis- 
charged by the State Director of Education. 

Fifth: Except as otherwise in this article (IIc) 


—_ 


prescribed, the provisions of Article II of this chap. 
ter, title and part of the Political Code, as adopteg 
at the forty-fourth session of the Legislature anj 
as the same may be amended from time to time 
shall govern and apply to the conduct of the De 
partment of Education in every respect the same gy 
if such provisions were herein set forth at length 
and wherever in said Article II the term “head of 
the department,” “head of a department,” or simila; 
designation occurs, the same shall, for the purpose 
of this article, mean the Director of Education. 

Sixth: The members of the State Board of Edy. 
cation and the State Director of Education shall ly 
civil officers and subject to trial for misdemeang 
in office in the manner prescribed by law. 


Other matters approved were: 

1. In Section 1741, page 172, concerning transpor. 
tation of high school pupils, strike out the following 
line: “except pupils living within the limits of any 
city.” 

2. Act 7508, page 365, and Section 1613, page 11}, 
in the School Law to be consolidated and a pro. 
vision inserted which will give the privilege of us 
of school property under these acts, subject to rea. 
sonable rules by the Board of Education. 

3. Section 1616, concerning the Kindergarten lav, 
eliminate the one-mile distance clause. Also, raise 
the limit from 15 to 20 cents for tax purposes. 


Tax for Transportation 

4. A new act to be suggested which would grant 
a 5 cents special tax for transportation purposes. 

5. Section 1665, pages 133 and 134 of the Schoo 
Law, to be changed to provide that 100 minutes pe 
day be given to the fundamentals mentioned in the 
Code. Grades 7 and 8 wherever there is a junior 
high school to be free to make a course of study 
which will conform to the Codes without regard to 
the time to be given to subjects. 


6. The committee also endorsed Mr. Cooper’s sug- 
gestion that the Legislature be appealed to to make 
an appropriation for a survey of secondary educa- 
tion in California following the preliminary survey 
of Dr. Leonard Koos. It also recommended the pas- 
sage of certain legislation concerning the education 


.of the deaf, and appropriation bills for the improve- 


ment of the State School for the Deaf. 


Pay School Election Officers 

7. It was recommended that new legislation be 
provided for the payment of election officials at all 
school elections. 

8. It was decided that in the study of the Retire 
ment situation, the matter of local additions to the 
retirement fund from sehool district funds should be 
considered. 

9. Section 1608b, page 104, to be amended to pro- 
vide payment for transportation for any emp!oyee 
of the school district, no matter what its size. 


County Unit Plan 

10. The matter of continuing contracts and letting 
bids for transportation to other than the lowest 
bidder will also be considered in the passage of 
legislation. 

Mr. L. E. Chenoweth, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the County Unit, reported that suitable 
material would be presented for legislation at a 
later date. The meeting then adjourned.— Roy 
W. Cloud, Secretary. 
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High School Principals Convention 

(Continued from Page 38) 
but was passed over to the Commissioners for final 
decision. It had been expected that matters con- 
cerning certification would be discussed, but Mrs. 
Evelyn Clement, Commissioner of Credentials for 
the State of California, asked that no action should 
be taken until a committee to be appointed by the 
California Teachers Association to study certifica- 
tion and credentialing had reported to the Depart- 
ment concerning the needs and desires of the 
teachers. 

The exhibits at the convention were few, as avail- 
able space had not been provided for the different 
book and apparatus men. The book men of the 
state, however, were present in goodly numbers and 
because of their friendly attitude towards the school 
people they helped to spread good cheer. 

California certainly has reason to be proud of the 
representatives of the different publishing companies 
which present material for the use of its schools, 
and the good-will engendered by these representa- 
tives is no small part of the different conventions 
held throughout the year. 

The T. V. Allen Company, makers of diplomas 
and athletic awards, had a stand at headquarters, 
from which they distributed neat and attractive 
souvenirs, which will be kept by the various princi- 
pals as a memento of the convention. 

Friday noon the convention came to a close. A 
number of the educators remained over in Southern 
California on Saturday to take in some of the sights 
there and to try to familiarize themselves with Los 
Angeles, which has grown so marvelously that it is 
now one of the largest cities on the American con- 
tinent 

The weather in the South during the convention 
was up to the usual or, rather, unusual expectancy 
of that section. While praise for the program must 
go to the staff of the State Superintendent’s depart- 
ment, the hearty good-will of everyone was due 
very largely to the activity of Superintendent Steph- 
ens and the different educators of the Long Beach 
city school system. 

” = 7 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Madison, Director of School 
Libraries, Oakland, and Elizabeth Patton, Librarian 
of Garfield Jr. High School, Berkeley and past 
president of the California School Library Associa- 
tion, Northern Section, represented the Northern 
Section on the program of School Libraries, at the 
Principals’ convention in Long Beach. 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 
yen Playground Apparatus has 


been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


C. F. WEBER COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


TEACHER. 
LIBRARIANS 


OU will find all supplies need- 
ed for your school library de- 
scribed in our catalogs. Write us 
about your needs and the proper 
booklet will be sent without charge. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Stockton, California 


WANTED--A TEACHER! 


This summer hundreds of wide-awake teachers will earn more money each month than they do in the classroom 
—$200 to $500 a month. They will be helping in a great educational program, rendering a real educational 
service, sponsored by America’s finest teachers. Many will travel; they will see new and interesting places and 
people. They will return to school in the fall stronger mentally, physically and financially. 


You have spent time and money acquiring your grasp of school problems, your knowledge of school work. Why 
not use your experience to add several hundred dollars to the year’s salary? 


Write us for Information 
THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 2209 Harrison Blvd., Oakland, Calit. 
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California ‘Teachers 
Association 


Division of Placement 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 
both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. CHANEY, Manager 
2163 Center Street Berkeley 
Phone: Thornwall 5600 


California ‘Teachers 


Association 


Southern Section 
Placement Bureau 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Teachers interested in 
placement in Southern 
California should regis- 
ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 


F. L. THurston, Manager 
732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Seventh and Spring Sts. Los Angeles 
Phone: Vandike 3218 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


a 


Deere Ee) INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO ELES - SACRAMENTO 


CIVICS, SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS: 
Order from Sas an a Conetintions 7 her Questions 


THE SCHOLASTIC—"“The only - real periodical 
phases of contemporary life and edited 


for junior and senior high sch : 
and the Social Studies and now in wid 
schoels of California. If you are not familiar with 
the publication write for full information and sample 
copies to lastic, W: uilding, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


For 17 Years Making 


Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-16 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


e ‘TRACE MARK 

SPaCsey Jorgensen 
VE Manufactured only by the 
Ey Adjustable Clamp Co. 


412 No. Ashland Ave. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


Notice is hereby given that a Teachers’ Competi- 
tive Examination for positions in the Kindergartens 
and Elementary Grades of the San Francisco Public 
Schools will be held on Saturday, June 9, 1928. 

For further information and application blanks 
apply to the office of Superintendent of Schools, De- 
partment of Personnel, San Francisco. 
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‘Thousands of Seating Installations 


tell the Story of 
American’ Performance 


daily service, you will find “American” seats 
in use by a a 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 
the end, specify “American” in the beginning. 


American Seating Company 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
San Francisco Los Angeles Fresno Sacramento Oakland Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 
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N. E. A. SPECIAL TRAIN 
California to Minneapolis 

The date of the departure from Los 
Angeles. of the N. E. A. special train via 
the Southern Pacific and Northern Pa- 
cific railroads has been set for June 26. 
This date may be changed. Watch for 
details in the June issue of the Sierra 
Educational News. 


Northern Pacific to Minneapolis 
ORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY has been se- 
lected as the official route for the N. E. A. 

delegates to Minneapolis, and that a special train 
will carry the Golden State representatives is good 
news for those who know the beauties of the north- 
ern country which the Northern Pacific Railway 
traverses and the exceptionally fine service of this 
pioneer line. 

This “special” is scheduled to leave Los Angeles 
the evening of June 26 and join the San Francisco 
delegation the morning of June 27. Going north- 
ward through the Sacramento Valley and almost 
encircling beautiful Mt. Shasta, the train will follow 
the Southern Pacific’s new Cascade line via Klamath 
Falls to Portland. Leaving Portland the train fol- 
lows the north bank of the Columbia river eastward 
229 miles, then turning northeast to Spokane; again 
eastward with a view of twenty-eight mountain 
ranges and paralleling 1406 miles of winding rivers 
closely following the old Lewis and Clark trail that 
was blazed across the continent more than 100 
years ago. 

Arrangements will be made to have the California 
N. E. A. special train stop at Ravalli, Montana, and 
Mandan, North Dakota, where the Flathead and 
Mandan Indians will entertain the travelers with 
their native dances and weird incantations, bringing 
back frontier days of long ago. Any of the northern 
routes may be selected for return. 

The rates are as follows: 

Via direct route, both ways. 
Via Portland, one way direct... 
*Via Portland both ways 

*Applies only via same route in both directions 
south of Portland or Seattle. 

Pullman fares: 

Lower berth $23.63 Compartment $66.75 
Upper berth 18.90 Drawing room 

The schedules of the trains will be given in the 
June issu2 of the Sierra Educational News. The 
party will leave Los Angeles Tuesday evening, June 
26, and will be joined by the northern delegation the 
following morning. The arrival in Minneapolis is 
timed for Saturday, June 30. 


SHATTUCK APARTMENTS 


On Shattuck Avenue between Durant Avenue and 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 
Berkeley’s Newest and Most Elegantly Furnished 
Apartments for Summer Students 
ROOF GARDEN - - _ FRIGIDAIRE 
JANITOR SERVICE - STEAM HEAT 
For further particulars call or write 
MRS. F. J. CRAIG, Manager, Phone Thornwall 3646 


At Bour Service 
Always 


is the Spencer Lens Company 
When you purchase Delineascopes, filmslides or 
microscopes from Spencer, you not only buy the 
article itself but a Service which lives year after year. 


5 

Are you familiar with the Spencer lanterns for all 
types of projection? Have you seen any of the 
filmslides from a library of over 43,000 educational 
pictures? = 
If you have overlooked these classroom aids you 
certainly should investigate immediately if your | 
efforts are to be rewarded to the fullest extent. 
TEACHING WITH FILMSLIDES MEANS AN 
EASIER TIME FOR THE TEACHER WITH 
BETTER WORK BY THE PUPILS. 

Detailed data on the adaptability of these aids to 
your special work will be gladly sent upon request. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
45 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Omega Dustless Crayons 


Every stick of Om Dustless Crayons 
tested for strength and evenness of texture. 
Always reliable. Makes a brilliant white 
mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustless 
Crayon. Write for samples. 


For over twenty-five years the accepted 
Dustless Crayon for educational ee. 
meeting all requirements pertainin; to 
schools. Writes smooth and even. ly 
erased and does not scratch the finest of 
blackboards. 

Distributors 


WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


1607 West 9th Street 


Los Angeles California 
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Published April 15, 1928 
GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA 
GEORGE J. MILLER, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., and 
ALMON E. PARKINS, Department of Geography, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., are the authors of this new Geography, which gives information, develops geographic 
reasoning, and presents plans for organizing geographic material for study and critical analysis. 
605 pages. 295 figures. 6 by 9. Cloth, $4.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 
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The Gravity Pro- 
tractor is a Universal 
Drafting Instrument 
for vertical surfaces. 
Also fine for measur- 
ing height of build- 
ings, trees, and rae 
$2.50, postage 

paid. Ten days’ Tos 
trial. Gravity Protrac- 
tor Co., Station O, 
Box 4D, Cincinnati,O. 


PRINTS and LANTERN SLIDES 


Art Appreciation Material 
Visual Instruction Material 


Vera Jones Bright 
480 Post Street San Francisco 


JUST PRINTED 


The New 
J. Russell Smith 


REGIONAL 
WALL MAPS 


These new maps, edited personally by J. Russell 
Smith, enable the teacher to show the Smith Regional 
Lines to all of the pupils at one time from one map. 
44x58” in size. Beautifully colored. Every school 
should use them with the Smith Geographies. Write 
for full advance information. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 





Augsburg Drawing Company of Morristown, Ten- 
nessee, has published a valuable series of drawing- 
books and pads, created by Mr. D. R. Augsburg, for 
many years in charge of the drawing department, 
San Francisco State Teachers College. 

“The A BC of Drawing” is a teacher’s handbook 
and self-instructing manual for all who care to 
learn how to use drawing in a practical, serviceable 
way. “The A B C of Color” is a handbook on 
water-color painting for the use of teachers, pupils, 
high-school students and others who are interested 
in learning the use of color. The eight “Practice 
Books,” one for each grade from the first to the 


eighth, contain daily exercises in both drawing and 
color work. 


Florence R. Keene is editor and publisher of a 
new magazine of verse entitled “Westward”: It is 
issued quarterly from 219 Balboa Building, San 
Francisco. It is attractively printed and will be of 
interest to English teachers and all who have to 
do with verse. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST.., CHICAGO U. S. A. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupil deserve the best coping saw. The 
F. P. M. cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any 
angle. Unequalled for sturdy, lasting con- 
struction and fine workmanship. Blades of 

finest tempered steel. 


1 F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 


RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the country 
including Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and 
Chicago Public Schools. Heartily endorsed by 
all carpenter unions and used exclusively by 
most carpenters, Teachers—Write for special 


discounts and circulars. 8722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 


F. P. MAXSON 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Ene ele ree) Ine 


7-4 tale 
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SACRAMENTO 


Opens Sacramento Branch 

I: order to serve more efficiently and promptly 

their increasing trade in the Sacramento Valley, 
Cc. F. Weber & Company on March 15 opened a 
branch office and store in Sacramento. It is located 
at Fourth and J streets and will carry 4 line of 
office furniture and equipment, school supplies and 
janitorial supplies. 

The new branch is in charge of H. M. Mabrey, 
who has served as general salesman for the com- 
pany for several years past. 

This makes the sixth branch for C. F. Weber & 
Company, whose main office is at San Francisco, the 
other branches being at Oakland, Fresno, Los An- 
geles, Reno, Nev., and Phoenix, Ariz. 

* * * 


Virginia Anne Purcell will give a course for 
supervisors and special teachers in handwriting at 
the University of Southern California this summer. 
She will offer work in psychology, pedagogy and 
methods of supervision. She has had several years’ 
experience in supervision and had her training in 
handwriting at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles and Zanerian College of Hand- 
writing at Columbus, Ohio. It is the only course of 
this type given in the State and the credits given 
are required by the State Department for all who 


are applying for credentials in handwriting super- 
vision. 


J. W. Fricke, general manager of the C. F. Weber 
& Co., has been seriously ill for several weeks. Mr. 
Fricke went to Chicago in February to take charge 
of the National School Supply Assoeiation Conven- 
tion, he being president this year. He put over an 
extraordinarily fine program but with the close of 
the session, because of the strain and the rigor of 
the climate, he suffered a breakdown. He was 
confined to his hotel for two months. Leon Fricke, 
local manager of C. F. Weber & Co., went to Chi- 


cago and remained with his father through his 
illness. 
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